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yo, cloth, top edge gilt, 7s. Gd. 
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BALESTIERS 
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the NEW VOLUME. Price \s. 4d. 
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UNWIN, 
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LIBRARY. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 
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UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY. 
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A FRENCHMAN in AMERICA. By 
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130 Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 
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Author of “ What's Bred in the Bone,” “ Kalee’s » &e, 
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the grand denouement, when the barrier wall of forgetfulness breaks 
down before another awful horror, which is to the reader quite as un- 
expected a shock as it is to Una.”—Brad/ford Observer. 
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(THE SHIELD of LOVE. By B. J. Far- 


JEON, Author of “ Devlin the Barber,” **Grip,” “Great 
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“The book is smartly written.”—Publishers’ Civewar. 


GOLo : a Handbook to the Ways and 
K Wickedness of Solo Whist. By EDWARD ROSE, Author of 
V.R.” &. Price One Shilling. 

Bristol: J. W. ArnowsMiTu. 
London: Surin, MARSHALL, & Co., Ltd. | And Railway Bookstalls 


READY. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK: 


The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &e. 


Containing a Memoir of Srevens, and Critical Descriptions ot 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 


STANNUS, F.R.LB.A., 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 


at the Royal Academy. 
WITH 
Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 
Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 
The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 
Price Six Guineas. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY; 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


| THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 
on the Mth, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Srconp Epit10n, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 


/THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 anv 22, Furnivay Srreet, E.C.; 
And all Booksellers, 


Lonpoy : 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SON’S 
Recent and Forthcoming Publications. 


“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Edited by EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s.; Roxburgh, 6s. 


4, THEODORIC the GOTH, the Bar- 


barian Champion of Civilisation. By THOMAS 
HODGKIN, Author of “Italy and Her Invaders,’ &c. 


5. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, and the 


CHIVALRY of ENGLAND. By H. R. FOX 
BOURNE, Author of “The Life of John Locke,” «c. 
[ Re ady in November. 


*.* FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION, 





CHARLES DARWIN, His Life and 
Work. By CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER, Author 
of “ Elements of Zoology,” “ Living Lights,” &c. Large 
crown S8vo, cloth, 5s. { Leaders in Science Series. 


CALIFORNIA and ALASKA, and 
OVER the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. By 
Dr. WILLIAM SEWARD WEBB. Popular Edition. 
Svo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 

“Dr. Webb affords a vivacious description of the country 
traversed, as well as of the personal experiences of the 
travelling party. His chronicle is ample, entertaining, and 
valuable.” —Sun. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. An Essay by 


CARL SCHURZ. With Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, top edge gilt, 2s. 6d. 


CHECKLEY (E).—A NATURAL 
METHOD of PHYSICAL TRAINING: being a Practical 
Description of the Checkley System of Physiculture. 
Tilustrated from Photographs taken specially for this 
Treatise. 12mo, cloth, abcut 2s. 6d. 





THE DARRO EDITION. 


THE ALHAMBRA: a Residence in 
the Celebrated Moorish Palace the ‘‘ Alhambra,” with 
the Historical and Romantic Legends connected with its 
History. By WASHINGTON IRVING. This Edition 
is printed from entirely new Electrotype Plates; Ilus- 
trated with 30 Photogravures from Photographs, many of 
which were taken cially for this Edition by R. H. 
Lawrence, Esq. Each page is surrounded by a Moorish 
border in red and gold, the designs, sixteen in number, 
being carefully copied from the decorations of the Palace. 
2 vols., Svo, cloth extra, gilt tops, and with slip covers, 
binding decorated with handsome Moorish oo 25s. 

“u November. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY. By Professor 
JOHN BASCOM, Author of ‘Natural Theology,” 
“Science, Philosophy, and Religion,” &c. 8vo, 6s. 

Cowrents :—Introduction—Naturalism—The Supernatural 

—Dogmatism—Pietism—Spiritualism. 


HISTORY of the UNITED STATES, 


From the First Administration of Thomas Jefferson, 
1801-1805, to the end of the Second Administration of 
James Madison, 1813-1877. 


By HENRY ADAMS, 
Illustrated with Maps. 
9 vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 9s. per volume. 





NOW READY, 


FIRST ADMINISTRATION of 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 1801-1805. 2 vols., 18s. 


SECOND ADMINISTRATION of 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 1805-1809. 2 vols., 18s. 


FIRST ADMINISTRATION of 
JAMES MADISON. 1809-1813. 2 vols., 18s. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.: 
AND NEW YORK. 





James R. Osgood, Mellvaine & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


A SELECTION from the SONNETS of 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. With numerous Illustra- 
— by Alfred Parsons 4to, half-leather ornamental, 
gilt, 25s. 


The WARWICKSHIRE AVON. Notes by 


A. T. QUILLER-CoucH. Illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 
Crown 8vo, half-leather, ornamental, gilt, 12s. 6d. 


The FRANCO-GERMAN WAR of 1870-71. 
By Field-Marshal Count HELMUTH VON MOLTKE. 
Translated by CLARA BELL and HENRY W. FISCHER. 
With a Map, 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. (Second 
Edition.) 


STUDIES in the WAGNERIAN DRAMA. 
By HENRY EDWARD KREHBIEL. 16mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The COUNT of MONTE CRISTO. By 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS. New and thoroughly Revised 
Library Edition. Illustrated with 8 Photogravure 
Plates from Designs made especially for this Edition 
by Edmund H. Garrett. 4 vols., 12mo, cloth extra, gilt 
tops, 24s. 


LITERARY LANDMARKSof EDINBURGH. 


By LAURENCE HUTTON, Author of ‘Literary Land- 


marks of London.” Illustrated from Drawings by 
Joseph Pennell, and Portraits. 8vo, cloth ornamental, 
5s. 


DELICATE DINING. By Theodore Child. 


Crown S8vo, paper boards ornamental, 3s. 6d. 


NEW FICTION. 
DALLY. By Maria Louise Pool. 


Svo, cloth, ornamental, 6s. 


A KING of TYRE: a Tale of the Times of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. By JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D. 
1émo, cloth ornamental, 5s. 


TALES of TWO COUNTRIES. By Alex- 
ANDER L, KIELLAND. The Translations and Intro- 
duction by WM. ARCHER, Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d. ; 
cloth extra, 3s, Gd. {RED LETTER STORIES, 


The ODD NUMBERS. Thirteen Tales by 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT. Translated by Jonathan 
Sturges. With an Introduction by HENRY JAMEs. 
Crown 8vo, paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[RED LETTER STORIES. 


IDUNA, and other Stories. By George A. 


HIBBARD. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


The BARD of the DIMBOVITZA. 
Roumanian Folk Songs, collected from the peasants 
by HELENE VACARESCO. Translated by CARMEN 
SYLVA and ALMA STRETTELL. With an Introduction 
by CARMEN SYLVA. Crown 8svo, cloth ornamental, 
10s, 6d. [October 27, 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
The GREAT SHOW IN KOBOL-LAND. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. TIlustrated. _Svo, paper 
boards ornamental, 3s. 6d. (October 27. 


LADY JANE. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. 
Fully Illustrated. 8vo, cloth ornamental, 7s. 6d. 
[October 27. 


Crown 


BOUND VOLUME OF “HARPER'S MAGAZINE.” 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. June-November, 


1891. (Including in its rich and varied contents: 
Walter Besant’s ‘‘London Papers”; George du 
Maurier’s novel, ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson” ; W. D. Howells’ 
novel, ‘‘An Imperative Duty”; Edwin A. Abbey's 


Illustration of ‘‘ Comedies of Shakespeare,” with Com- | 
ments by ANDREW LANG ; “‘ Letters of Charles Dickens | 


to Wilkie Collins”; ‘Cairo in 1890,” by Constance 

Fenimore Woolson, &c.), Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, 

cloth extra, Ss. dd. Cases supplied separately, 2s. 
[October 27, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER, 
Now Ready. Price Is. 





Catalogues sent post free on application. 





James R. Oscoop, McItvatne, & Co., 
45, Albemarle St., London, W. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


THE CAMDEN LIBRARY. 


Edited by G. L. GOMME, F.S.A., and T. FAIRMAN 
ORDISH, F.8.A. 


In post Svo, tastefully printed and bound, price 6s.; Rox- 
burgh, 7s. 6d. net ; Large Paper, Roxburgh, £1 1s. net. 
The First Volume is now ready, entitled 


The Antiquities and Curi- 
osities of the Exchequer. 


By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., 
Of H.M. Public Record Office. 
With Illustrations by Ralph Nevill, F.S.A. 
And an Introduction by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 
al Prospectus, givmy sull particulars of the Series, sent post free 
ou application, 





THE LATE WILLIAM BLADES’ LAST WORK. 


Now ready, tastefully printed and handsomely bound, with 
many Illustrations, price 15s.; Roxburgh, 21s. net; Large 
Paper (Whatman), Roxburgh, £2 2s. net. 


The Pentateuch of 
Printing. 


With a Chapter on Judges. 
By the late WILLIAM BLADES. 
With a Memoir of the Author, and a List of his Works. 
By TALBOT BAINES REED. 





THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. 


Tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in cloth, price 
7s. 6d. ; Hand-made Paper, Roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net; Large 
Paper (50 only), 21s. net. he Roxburgh and Large-Paper 
Editions of this work are only sold in sets. 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY 


English Topography, Vol.T. 


Edited by GEORGE LAWRENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 


POPULAR COUNTY HISTORIES. 


_ “ Wemay look forward to many entertaining hours spent 
in reading this series of County Histories.”—Land and Water. 


Demy Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; Roxburgh 10s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


A History of Nottingham- 
shire. 


By CORNELIUS BROWN, 
Author of ‘* Annals of Newark.” 





Feap. 8vo, olive cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


With Poet and Player : 


Essays on Literature and the Stage. 
By WM. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 
Author of ‘‘ Ramblesin Bookland,” ‘A Book of Burlesque,” &c. 


* Interesting, amusing, and instructive.”—Jie/erec. 





In crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d. post free. 


Acting and the Art 
of Speech at the Paris 
Conservatoire : 


Hints on Reading, Reciting, Acting, and the 
Cure of Stammering. 
By T. RAYMAN SOLLY. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, UNIFORM WITH 
THE FIRST SERIES, 


Feap. Svo, olive cloth, price 5s. 
oa . 
Obiter Dicta. 
SECOND SERIES. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


** A most charming little volume. Mr. Birrell’s lively pages 
will quite repay a second perusal.”—-Graphic. 





No. I. now ready, price 1s. 


An Account of British 
Flies. 
(Diptera.) 


By F. V. THEOBALD, B.A., F.E.S., 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





pe tN 
| London : Extror Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THEATRES. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Gartt. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr 
Leonard Boyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveridg re, L. Rignold, C. 
Dalton, Douglass, East, Russell, Leigh, Ke ith, Drew, J. sad | 
W. Northcote, &c.; Miss E. Robins, Mrs. Campbell, Mrs. 
Leigh, and Miss Clara Jecks. 3 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVE anna, at 9, GODPAPA. Mr. C. ti. Senter, | 
Mr. James Nelson, Mr. William Wyes, Mr. W. F. Hawtrey, | 
and Mr. Charles Brooktield; Miss Annie Irish, Miss Vane 
Featherston, Miss V. Armbruster, and Miss Lottie Venne. 
At 8.15, ROSABEL. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuantes Wyxpuan. 

THIS EVENLNG, at 8.45, MISS DECIMA. Mr. David 
James, Messrs. Chas. Conyers, Chauncey Olcott, Templar 
Saxe, Welton Dale; Mesdames M. A. Victor, Josephine 
Findlay, Lucy Buckstone, and J. Nesville. At 8, LISCHEN 
and FRITZCHEN. 

DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Sir Avcustus TLArnis. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A SAILOR’S KNOT. Messrs. C. 
Warner, C. Glenney, E. Gurney, J. Cross, W. Lugg, F. 
Damer, A. Phillips, F. Dobell, T. Terriss, R. Power, W. 
Staunton, and H. Nicholls; Mesdames J. Millward and Kate 
James. 


GAIETY THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, JOAN OF ARC. M. Marius, 
Messrs. F. Emney, E. Bantock, W. Warde, and Arthur 
Roberts ; Mesdames Florence Dysart, Alma Stanley, Agnes 
Hewitt, Linda Verner, Louisa Gourlay, Alice Lethbridge, 
K. Seymour, Day Ford, Vv. — and Marion Iood. 
Preeeded, at 7.25, ‘by F RST MA’ rE. E 








GARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hans. 

TIS EVENING, at &, SCHOOL. Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Vincent, Mr. Gerthorne, Mr. Gilbert Hare, Mr. TH. B. Irving ; 
Miss Annie Hughes, Miss Fanny Robertson, and Miss Kate 
Rorke. 

HAYMARKET 'THEATRE. 
EVENING, at 8, THE DANCING GIRL. Mr. 

Fernandez, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. 
Allan, Mr. Robb Harwood, Mr. Batson, Mr. Leith, Mr. 
Hudson, Mr. Worden ; Miss Julia Neilson, Miss Rose Leclereq, 
Miss Horlock, Miss Ayrtoun, Mrs. E, H. Brooke, Miss Gunn, 
Miss Hetheote, and Miss Norreys. 

LYCEUM THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, Augustin Daly’s Company, in 
THE LAST WORD. Miss Ada Rehan, Mr. Drew, Mr. Lewis, 
Mr. Clarke, Mr. Wheatleigh, Miss Irving, Miss Cheatham. 


LYRIC THE IATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sepcnn. 
THIS EVENING, ut 8.15, LA CIGALE. Misses Geraldine 


THIS 
Tree, Mr. 


Ulmar, E. Clements, A. Rose, A. Newton, F. Melville, St. 
Cyr, E. Jettreys; Messrs. Harry Monkhoure, E. Lewis, G. 
Mudie, J. Pe ‘ri Porteous, und C. Hayden Cotlin. At 7.30, 
LOVE AND LAW. 


NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Messrs. 
Murray Carson, G. W. Cockburn, Eardley Turner, T. W. 
Percy val, A. Welch, De Solla, Victor, Alker, aa 
Ludlow, &e.; Mesdames Leslie Bell, Bertie Willis, 
Seccombe, L. "Wilmot, L. Wyutt, M. Herrick, and Miss Gr: ... 
Hawthorne. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.20, THE AMERICAN. Mr. 
Edward Compton, Messrs. Lewis Ball, C. Blakiston, Y. 
Stewart, 5. Paxton, C. M. Hallard, H. Hunter, F. W. Per- 
main; Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe), Misses Louise Moodic, 
Adrienne Dairolles, Evelyn M‘Nay, C. Lindsay, and Miss 
Elizabeth Robins. Ats, A DEAD. LETTER. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Sioxey Hernenre-Basine. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, ARRAH-NA-POGUE. Miss 
Julia Warden, Mrs. John Carter, and Ella Terrixs ; Messrs. 
Henry Neville, Wilfred E, Shine, Bassett Roe, Chas. Ashford, 
Henry Bedford, John Carter, T. Verner, 'T. Kingston, and 
Arthur Dacre. 

ST. JAMES’S 'THEATRE, 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, THE IDLER. Followed by 
MOLIERE. Mr. George Alexander, Mr. Nuicombe Gould, 
Mr. Ben Webster, Mr. Wilton Lackaye, Mr. Alfred Holles. 
Mr. V. Sansbury, and Mr. Herbert Waring ; Lady Monckton, 
Miss Gertrude Kingston, Miss Lily Hanbury, ‘Miss Laura 
Ciraves, and Miss Marion Te “1rry. 


SAVOY THEATRE, 
THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE NAUTCI GIRL, Mes 
W. 8. Penley, W. H. Denny, F. Thornton, Lemaistre, and 
c. Pounds; Mesdames L. Snyder, Louis wwe, A. Cole, 
Tinnie, Saumarez, and Kate James. At san CAUTAIN 
BIL LY. Messrs. Lemaistre, &c.; Mesdames Moore and 
R. Brandram. 


STRAND THBATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Winnie Epos 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, THE LATE L AME NTED. 
Messrs. Willie Edouin, H. ae Il, Eversticld, GG. VL. 
Hawtrey, F. Cape, 8. Barr: - lough, and A. May; Me sdames 
Cicely Richards, E. Moore, ete » and V. Benne tt. <Ats, 
BACK IN FIVE MINU TES. 


VAU DEVILLE THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. THonvack Srvc: 
THIS EVENING, it 8.15, PRINCE 
Messrs. Forbes Dawson, Mark Kinghorne, Bassett Roe, Chas. 
Fulton, Cecil Crofton, A, T. Hendon, and UH. TH. Howe : Mies 
L. Linden, M. Linden, Mrs, Macklw, and Mis B. Matton. 
At 8, PALMISTRY. 


AND PAUPER. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Ready this day, at all Libraries. 
By the Author of “ Man Proposes,” &c. 


A RUDE AWAKENING. 3 vols. By Mrs. A. Phillips, 


Author of ‘* Benedicta,” & 
By the Author of “‘ Husband and Wife.” 


‘THE LADY of BALMERINO. 3 vols. By 
MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON, Author of ‘ A Morganatic Marriage,”’ ‘‘ The Triumph of Manhood,” 
** Sweet Magdalen,’”’ Kc. 
TRSCRLES & COMPANY, 18, New Brivcx s Genes, E.C. 


The Railway and General Automatic Library, Limited, 


The first issue of Books by the above Company will be 
ready early next week at all Booksellers, Bookstalls, 


and Libraries. 
Price 1s.; post free ls. 2d. 
the following works by eminent and distinguished 
authors :-— 


THE HIGHLAND NURSE: a Tale. 


ARGYLL, K.G. 
IN HUMAN SHAPE. By Alice M. Diehl. 
THE BACHELOR’S DILEMMA, and other Tales 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 
JOHN PAS-PLUS: 
MARQUIS of LORNE, K.T. 
RUSSIAN TALES. By Pushkin, Gregorovitch, and 
LERMONTOFF. 
THIRTY YEARS at the PLAY, and DRAMATIC 
TABLE TALK. By CLEMEN'T SCOTT. 
HIGHEST REFERENCES. By Florence Warden. 
BEYOND ESCAPE. By the Author of “ Within 


Sound of the Weir.’’ — _ 


Publishers for the Company, EDEN, REMINGTON, & CO., Kine Srreer, 
Covenr Garvey, to whom all applications should be made. 


The Railway and General Automatic Library, Liitd 








It comprises 


By the Duke of 


By 


an Indian Story. By the 


WwOoOTTO Bw. 


The Anti-Jacobin, 


A ddeelily Aevdierv. 

EDITED BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
October 3ist, the Anit-Jaconry will be enlarged by an addition 
lu the number of its pages. Both as a Review of Affairs and as a Literary Journal, its scop 
will be widened; measures will be taken to make it yet more interesting and authoritative ; 
i will be * got up” more carefully, and be printed on finer paper ; and the price of it will be 
raised to that of all similar publications—namely, SIXPENCE. 

Lhe present subscribers to the paper will continue to receive it without additional charge till 
the term of they subseription runs out. 


Newt Saturday, 


OFFICE; 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
By Hawley Smart. 


BEATRICE and BENEDICK : 
a Romance of the Crimea. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Breezic Langton,’’ ‘‘ The 
Outsider,’ ‘The Master of Rath- 
kelly,”? ‘*The Plunger,” ‘‘ Long 
Odds,” &c. 2vols. [dé all Libraries. 





II. 
By B. M. Croker. 


INTERFERENCE. 


By the Author of ‘Pretty Miss 
Neville,’ ‘Proper Pride,’ ‘‘ Two 
Masters,’”’ &c. 3 vols. [-A¢ all Libraries. 


“* Interference’ is a delightful story, fresh and unflagging..... The 
plot, which strikes us as being thoroughly original, is well worked out, 
and the Indian scenes are very naturally done.....1t_is not, however, 
for its ingenious plot only, that Mrs. Croker’s book is to be recom- 
mended, but for its excellent sketches of character, especially of Trish 
upper middle-class life, and its humorous observation and description.” 

Standard, 

“ ..an interesting and well-written novel. There are funny 
stories and strange incidents.....‘ Interference’ is a capital story, 
written in a spirited and attractive style.”"—Scotsman. : 

“It is quite refreshing to come across a three-volume novel which 
would not be improved hy condensation into two, or even into one. 
This exceptional merit is possessed by ‘ Interference,’ which even the 
most ting reader will not find a line too long. The scene of the 
story is laid in South Ireland, and we can answer for it that the local 
colouring is as faithful as graphic. But the strongest point of this 
really excellent literary performance is characterisation ; there is not 
asingle dummy throughout the book. Mrs. Croker has turned out 
zoml work previously, but this racy novel is certainly ‘her chef d’wuvre 
so far."—The People. 








Til. 
By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 


THAT PRETTY LITTLE 
HORSEBREAKER. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Girl in the 

Brown Habit,” ‘‘ Killed in the Open,” 

** A Homburg Beauty,”’ &c. 3 vols. 
[lt all Libraries. 


“Mrs. Kennard is thoroughly at home in the hunting field; she 
knows all about horses, and people who ride them—that i ho ride 
them well....In the book before us she has a_good story. 1 she tells 
it in a downright fashion that gives it a_ pleasant viv ..The 
story is told with a goed deal of spirit, and the character 
with individuality. The heroine is a plucky girl, not 
many charming ways....*That. Pretty Little Horsebreaker’ has a cer- 
tain dash and go in it that make it lively reading.”—Standard. 

“It is an easy-running tale....The charm of the volumes lies in Mrs. 
i Pretty Little 










Kennard’s admirable description of hunting....*That 
Horsebreaker” ought to find a home a6 all hunting-houses.” 
Whitehall Review. 


IV. 
By Albert Kevill-Davies. 
MARRIAGE UP TO DATE. 


By the Author of ‘‘An American 
Widow,”’ &c. 3 vols. [ Oct. 26. 





Vv. 
By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 


The ROMANCE of a CHALET 


By the Author of ‘‘ Policy and Pas- 
sion,’ “‘ Nadine,” &c. 2 vols. 
(Immediately. 


WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 


(Seventh Year of Publication). 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, in picture 
cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 


LUMLEY the PAINTER. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
Author of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,’’ ‘‘ Bootles’ Children,”’ 
‘* Army Society,’? ‘‘ Beautiful Jim,’’ ‘‘ Mrs. 
Bob,” ‘* Good-bye,”’ &c. 








F. V. WHITE & CO., 


31, Sovruampron Srrzzr, Stranv, W.C. 





DAVID NUTT, 


270-271, Strand. 


To be published on Wednesday, the 28th. 


LYRA HEROICA: an Anthology 


selected from the best English Verse of the 16th, 
17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. By WILLIAM 
ERNEST HENLEY, Author of “A Book of 
Verse,’”’ ‘* Views and Reviews,” c. 

The speciality of this collection is that all the poems 
chosen are commemorative of heroic action or illus- 
trative of heroic sentiment. 

‘‘ Lyra Heroica”’ is printed by ConsTabLz, on laid 
paper, and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of 
xviii.-362 pp., bound in stamped gilt buckram, gilt 
top, edges uncut, 6s. 

20 copies will be printed on Japanese hand paper, 
at £2 2s. net, and 100 copies on Dutch hand paper, 
at 18s. net for the first 50 copies. Early application is 
essential to secure copies. 

*,* Messrs. Cu. Scrrpner’s Sons have acquired the 
Copyright of “‘ Lyra Heroica” for the United States 
of America, and will Publish the work simultaneously 
with D. Nutr. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
EDITED BY 
I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Vol. IV, No.1. OCTOBER, 1591. 
CONTENTS. 

ISAIAH XXXIV. and XXXV. By Prof. H. GraErz. 

ON NON-HEBREW LANGUAGES USED by 
JEWS. By Dr. A. NEUBAUER. 

The PRAYER-BOOK ACCORDING to the RITUAL 
of ENGLAND before 1290. By Prof. Davin 
KAUFMANN. 

IMMANUEL DI ROMI, a THIRTEENTH CEN- 
TURY HEBREW POET and NOVELIST. By 
J. CHOTZNER. 

NOTES on HEBREW MSS. in the UNIVERSITY 
of CAMBRIDGE. By Prof. 8. ScurecuTer. 


CRITICAL PROBLEMS of the SECOND PART of 
ISAIAH II. By the Rev. Prof. 'T. K. Curyne, 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 
NOTES and DISCUSSIONS. 

Price Three Shillings. Annual Subscription, post 
free, Ten Shillings, payable in advance. 


Vol. Il. of THE JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW is now ready. Demy 
S8vo, iv.-790 pp., cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
Vol. V. No.8. OCTOBER. Is. 6d. net. 


Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s. Gd., post 
free payable in advance. 


CoNTENTS. 
EDITORIAL. 
E. L. HICKS, H. JACKSON, Rh. ‘ELLIS. —On 
Herodas. 
L. CAMPBELL.—On the Papyrus Fragment of the 
Phiedo. 
A. C. CLARKE.—The Library of J. G. Graevius. 
W. M. LINDSAY.—Latin Accentuation. 
J. STRACHAN.—Ambulare. 
F. W. THOMAS.—Non, Neerium, Néduvos. 
Ellis’s Noctes Maniliane. E, A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
Paul’s History of Language. H. D, DARBISHIRE. 


Shorter Notices.—Notes. — Archaeology. — Periodicals. 
—Bibliography. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


Vol. Il. of THE WOMEN of 
TURKEY and their FOLK-LORE. By LUCY 
M. J. GARNETT. Comprising the Jewish and 
Moslem Women. With an Essay on the ORIGINS 
of MATRIARCHY, by J. 8. STUART-GLENNIE 
8vo, xvi.-616 pp., cloth, 16s. 





Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY “A SON OF THE MARSHES.” 


“ 
‘REY HILLS. By “A Son of the 
MARSHES,” Author of “ Annals of a Fishing Village,” ‘* Wood- 
land, Moor, and Stream.” Crown 8vo, 68. 

“A volume by that delightful writer, ‘ A Son of the Marshes,’ will be 
heartily received by naturalists and lovers of animal life. Even 
Richard Jeffreys himself could not surpass the faithful minuteness with 
which the writer notes the habits of bird, beast, and fish.”— Times. 
__“\* A Son of the Marshes’ is probably the ablest portrayer of nature 
in its varied phases that we have among us. His observation is in every 
case keen, and the style oiwage ra tentious and ag ble.” — b 

“One of the most delightful of those nature books which of late 
years have been provided.....It is a masterpiece of literary draughts- 
manship ; there is not a page in which the reader is not made to see 
that the writer has seen before him.”—Anti-Jacobin. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 


HINDU-KOH : Wanderings and Wild Sport 
on and beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General DONALD 
MACINTYRE, V.C., late Prince of Wales’s Own Goorkhas, Fellow 

7 3 : Dedicated to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
“*We have read many books on Himalayan, Cashmerian, and Thibetan 
sport, but none more pleasant, more modest, more amusing, or more 
instructive.”—Saturday Review. 
“We have never read a more entertaining book about Himalayan 
sport. Every chapter has amused us keenly.”—Rod and Gun. 


of the Royal Sesgengmient Society. 





MR. INNES SHAND’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries. 


KILCARRA. By Alex. Innes Shand, Author 


of “ Half-a-Century; or, Changes in Men and Manners,” “ For- 
tune’s Wheel,” &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 
“A very well written novel....Few novels of the year have a brighter 
style or a fresher plot than ‘ Kilearra.’”—Daily Telegraph. 
_ “The incidents are strung together with great skill ; and the result 
is a delightful novel....The interest of the reader will be arrested 
chiefly by the clever, spirited descriptions of incidents, particularly in- 
cidents of Lrish life.”"—Scotsman. 
“A true picture of Ireland under the tyranny of the Land League. 
....The story could not be better told, and it is an admirable piciure 
of the times aud the country.”—St. James’s Gazette. 





NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 


ON SOME OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


By HELENA FAUCIT, Lady MARTIN. Dedicated by permis- 
sion to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. With Portrait by 
Lane. 8yvo, 7s. 6d, 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
“ 
UNLESS!” a Romance, By Randolph 
HAINES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A thoroughly enjoyable romance, written ee | power and skill.” 
n 






‘ chester Courier. 
“ A clever, naturally told story, with a well-sustained plot..... The 
plot so rapidly unfolds itself, that the reader is hurried on to the close 


with ever-increasing interest..... A really fresh, original, and well-told 
story.”"—N.B. Daily Mail. 
“A thoroughly readable book.”—Scotsman. 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE. 
ONLY AUTHORISED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


MY WATER-CURE. As Tested through 
more than Thirty Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases 
and the Preservation of Heaith, By SEBASTIAN KNEIPP, 
Parish Priest of Worishofen (Bavaria). With a Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Translated from the Thirtieth German Edition by 
A. de F. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Undoubtedly a * quaint book.’ There is something restorative in 
its very unconventional simplicity and earnestness.”—Saturday Review. 
“A truly jwonderful account of the achievements of water.” 


¥ Observer. 
“Father Kneipp, whose name and labours have long been known, 
has carried the water-cure to great perfection. — Everyt hing about his 


method is original....Some of his cures are extraordinary. 
er Daily News. 
“The water-cure is marvellous in its effect, but entirely natural, and 
legitimately reasonable.”"— Birmingham Gazette. 
“The book is extremely interesting, and will convey to many suf- 
ferers hints for which they may hereafter be thankful.” 
Yorkshire Post. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
MEMOIR OF THE 
LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


And of ALICE OLIPHANT, his Wife. 
By MARGARET OLIPHANT W. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Life 
of Edward Irving,” “ Life of Principal Tulloch,” &. 2 vols., post 
8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 
“This is the hook of the season.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A delightful and sympathetic memoir.”— Times. 





This day is published, SEVENTH EDITION. 


THE ORIGIN of EVIL, and other Sermons. 
| HR ig WILLIAMS MUMERIE, M.A., D.Sc, LL.D. 





Complete in 3 vols. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and in_great part Rewritten by JAMES 
MACDONALD, of the * Farming World,” &c. Illustrated with 
numerous Portraits of Animals, Plans of Farm Buildings, and 
Engravings. Handsomely bound, with leather back and gilt 
top, £3 3s. 

*,* Also in 6 Divisional Volumes, strongly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. each, 

“The most comprehensive work on practical farming ever, hee = 


“ The standard work on everything relating to the farm.”—Scoteman 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Epriysurcu AND Lonpon. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


wit TD. 


JUST READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contexts ror NOVEMBER, 1891. 
. MR. CHAINE’S SONS. Cuars. XLI. 
It, PARIS SPARROWS. 
Ill. DICKENS AS AN ART CRITIC. 
IV. SEPARATION. 
V. EIGHT WEEKS’ SERVICE IN THE GERMAN 
ARMY. 


= 


XLIV. 


~ 


— 


VI. THE BARON’S QUARRY. 
VIL. TURENNE. 
Vit. IN A DIM LIGHT. 
IX. SOME FAMOUS BORDER FIGHTS. 
* X. DISILLUSION. 
XI. THE STRANGE CASE OF MURIEL GREY. 
XI. T’WARDS ARCADIE. 
XIII. A MODERN MYSTIC. 
XIV. LOVE OR MONEY. 


Cuars. XXXIX.—XL. 


New Works Now Ready. 


BY THE HON. MRS. RICHARD MONCK. 


MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an 


Account of a Visit to Canada. By FRANCES E. O. 
MONCK. In 1 vol., demy Svo, 15s. 


NEW VOLUME OF ROAD TRAVEL. 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG- 


CART: from London to St. David’s and back. By 
JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “ A Drive through 
England,” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and a Plan of the Route. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 
lés, 


BY M. LAVISSE. 


THE YOUTH of FREDERICK 


the GREAT. From the French of ERNEST LAVISSE. 
By STEPHEN LOUIS SIMEON. In 1 vol., demy Svo, 


15s. 
BY THE REV. C. H. COPE. 


CHARLES WEST COPE R.A., 


a LIFE RECORD. By his Son, the Rev. CHARLES 
HENRY COPE, M.A. With Portrait and Facsimile 
Reproductions. In 1 vol., demy Svo, 15s. 


New Novels Now Ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A WESTERN WILD 
FLOWER, 


LOVE or MONEY. By 


KATHARINE LEE, Author of “ In London Town.” y 
8 vols., crown Svo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER.” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. 
By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “ Thirlby Hall,” &c 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, 


Author of “* Success,” &c. In 3 vols., crown Svo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GODFREY HELSTONE.” 


PATIENCE HOLT. By 
In 


GEORGIANA M. CRAIK, Author of “ Diana,” &c. 
3 vols., crown Syo. 


“ A pretty and decidedly piquant story.”—The Times. 
** Has real power, real pathos, and real cleverness.””— (Queen. 





THIS DAY. 
NEW ADDITIONS TO BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


THE DEWY MORN. By 


RICHARD JEFFRIES. 


MARY ST. JOHN. By Rosa N. 


CAREY. Each in 1 vol., crown S8yo, 6s, 


Rivarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 
NOW READY. 


The Poems of 
John Ruskin. 


Written between the ages of seven and twenty-six. 


WITE an APPENDIX of LATER POEMS. 


NOW FIRST COLLECTED FROM ORIGINAL 
SCRIPT AND PRINTED SOURCES 
IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL, 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A. 


In TWO VOLUMES, of 324 and 370 pages, with 23 Plates, 
never before Published, from Drawings by the Author, Tlus- 
trative of some Places mentioned in the Text, and Facsimiles 
of Two Poems and an Early Letter to his Father. 

The Subjects of the Illustrations are :—Facsimile of Letter 
and Poem—Abbeville—Haddon Hall—Ruin near Ambleside— 
Watch Tower at Andernach—The Jungfrau from Interlaken 

Rouen—Gate of the Ancient Palace, Nancy—Mont Velan— 
Fortress in the Val d’Aosta—Eospital Pass of St. Gothard— 
Ancienne Maison, Lucerne—Chamouni—Facsimile of Poem 
* The Fairies””—Mont Blane de St. Gervais, from St. Martin— 
At Dulwich—Rydal Water—Sunset at Baveno—Amboise— 
Mill at Baveno—At Carrara—The Coast of Genoa—The Glacier 
de Bois—The Valley of Cluse—Glacier de Bossons. 


A SPECIAL EDITION (limited to 750 Copies) 
on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made Paper, and the Plates 
on India Paper, large post 4to, 3 Guineas, Half-Parch- 
ment, extra. 





MANU- 
; AND EDITED, 
WITH NOTES 


THE ORDINARY EDITION, with all the 


Plates, 4to, 30s., cloth. 


A SMALL EDITION, with Facsimiles only, 


uniform with Small Editions recently published, small 
post Svo, 10s., cloth. 


Extract from the Preface by the Editor, showing upon what the 


Work depends, 

“ They give, in the simple and direct terms to which lyrical 
or elegiae verse is limited, the ground-plan of his character— 
the bias of his mental development. ‘They bring before us, 
from year to year, his home and surroundings, his studies and 
travels— authentic memoirs of a curiously observant child- 
hood ; in themselves valuable as records of bygone times and 
old-world personages. They hint the models upon which he 
formed his style.....It would be a mistake unduly to 
depreciate these volumes of juvenile verses.” 


value of this 


ALSO BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
Uniform with Small Edition of ‘“‘The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture,” &c., small post Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; roan, 
gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 


LECTURES ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND PAINTING. 


Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 1853. 

With 15 Full-page Illustrations Drawn by the Author. 
Coyrents:—l and 2. Architecture.—2. Turner and his Works. 
—41, Pre-Raphaclitism.—Index. 

300 Large-Paper Copies have been printed, on Arnold’s Un- 
bleached Hand-Made Paper, large post Svo, 15s. 


N.B.—The last edition of this book was published in 1855. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE STORY of IDA. By 


FRANCESCA ALEXANDER. Edited, with Preface, by 
JOHN RUSKIN. With Full-page Steel Engraving. 
Crown Svo, parchment, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; or in roan, 
gilt edges, 4s. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NOVEMBER Quad. 


By WILLIAM KINGSLAND 


THE MYSTIC QUEST: a Tale 


of Twe Incarnations. An Occult and Philosophical 
Novel. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; cover specially designed and 
printed in Colours. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington ; 
and 8, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London. 





Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 
N EW BOOKS. — 


READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. 


EDMOND SCHERER’S 
Essays on English Literature 


Translated, with a Critical Introduction, by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


Crown S8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, buckram, gilt, 6s. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT : : 


Personal Memoir of his Early Art Career. By HENRY 
BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘‘ Academy Notes,” Py Author 
of “ Breton Folk, ” &c. With 172 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


LIFE of an ARTIST: an Auto- 


biography. By JULES BRETON. Translated by 
MARY J. SERR ANO. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. This book abounds in vivid —'y of a 
group of clever Painters in whom the art world is in- 
terested. 


COOMASSIE and MAGDALA: 


the Story of Two British Campaigns in Africa. By 
HENRY M. STANLEY. Entirely New and Abridged 
Edition, with all the Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
with Map, cloth, 3s. = 


AT THE AN TIPODES ; Travels 


in Australia, New Zealand, Fiji Islands, the New 
Hebrides, New Caledonia, and South America, 1888-89. 
By G. VERSCHUUR. Translated by MARY DANIELS. 
Numerous Illustrations and Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The CRUISE of the “FALCON”: 
a Voyage to South America in a Thirty-ton Yacht. By 
E. F. ‘KNIGHT, Barrister-at-Law. With numerous 
Illustrations and Map. New Edition (Sixth). 
Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MARY HARRISON'S GUIDE 


to MODERN COOKERY. By the Author of “The 
Skilful Cook,” &c. With a Preface by the Right Hon. 
Sir, THOMAS DYKE ACLAND, Bart. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


WOMEN and their WORK. By 
VEVA KARSLAND, Authoress of “* Smitten and Slain,”’ 
&e. Crown Svo, boards, Is. A Series of Articles on the 
Various Employments open to Women. 


HOW MARTIN DRAKE FOUND 


his FATHER; or, Wanderings in the West. By G. 
NORWAY, Author of “‘The Adventures of “ Johnny 
Pascoe, &c. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt 


edges, os. 


AN INCA QUEEN ; or, Lost in 


Peru. By J. EVELYN. Tlustrated. ‘Quen 8vo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 5s 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GODIVA DURLEIGH. By 


SARAH DOUDNEY, Author of “A Woman’s Glory,” 
“Where the Dew Falls in London,” &c. 3 vols., crown 
8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


A RED SISTER: a Story of 


Three Days and Three Months. By C. L.  *- 
Author of “A Dateless Bargain,’ “ At the Moment of 
Victory,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


THE SQUIRREL INN. By 
FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of “ Rudder Grange,” 


“The Late Mrs. Null,” &ec. Fully Dlustrated. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s. 


RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 








Crown 














London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1891. 
No. 1016, New Series. 


Tnx Epiror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§e., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Evrror. 





LITERATURE. 


The Hall of Lawford Hall. Records of an 
Essex House and of its Proprietors from 
the Saxon Times to the Reign of Henry 
VIII. (Printed for the Author by Ellis 
and Elvey.) 

Tu1s book seems not to have been written 

originally with any view to publication ; 

but the short description of his own hall, 
which the author says he prepared many 
years ago, apparently for the benefit of his 
children, and afterwards put in type for the 
use of visitors to the house, kept growing 
under his hand as he pursued investigations 
further and further regarding past owners 
of the manor, till now it has become a thick 
quarto of over 500 pages of print. Even 
now, however, the writer modestly avoids, or 
seeks to avoid, unnecessary publicity, as he 
has abstained from putting his name upon 
the title-page ; but he neither can nor ought 
to indulge in the hope of remaining un- 
known, seeing that we have only to turn to 
the list of owners of the hall at the beginning 
of his book, in which the last name is that 
of the present owner, Mr. Francis Morgan 

Nichols, a gentleman whose family have 

been distinguished in antiquarian literature 

for no less than three generations, and who 
is himself not unknown to the public as the 
author of a work on the Roman Forum. 

It would be too much to hope that many 
owners of ancient manor houses throughout 
the country would devote anything like the 
same zeal and assiduity which Mr. Nichols 
has here shown, in inquiring into the past 
history of their property ; and perhaps there 
are not many manor houses that could yield 
such a fruitful history as Lawford Hall. But 
a few such monographs might be expected 
to have a perceptible influence on the history 
of England at large. For even where the 
landowners have not been distinguished 
men, it is only from local history that we 
can learn the real state of the country in 
past ages; and if we only knew as much 
about a few particular places, say in Hamp- 
shire, Warwickshire, or Yorkshire, as Mr. 
Nichols tells us here about a manor in 
Essex, the general historian could fill up 
many deficiences in his narrative, and add to 
it some warmth of colour very different 
from the artificial colouring to which we 
have been accustomed in the too attractive 
pages of Macaulay. 

To us of the nineteenth century, Essex is 
by no means such an interesting county as 
it was to our forefathers several ages ago. 
In respect of wealth and population, 
England has shifted its centre of gravity ; 
and Essex, notwithstanding its neighbour- 
hood to London, is, on the whole, rather a 








backward county. Four or five centuries 
ago it was almost, if not quite, the wealth- 
iest county in England, and one of the most 
populous. It is amusing, in these days, to 
hear of the Earl of Oxford calling on the 
gentlemen of Essex to meet him at Chelms- 
ford, when the king (Henry VII.) was to be 
there with a number of Northern followers, 
‘‘and that they be well-appointed, that the 
Lancashire men may see that there be gentle- 
men of as great substance that they be able 
to buy all Lancashire.” Imagine some Essex 
men proposing ‘“‘to buy all Lancashire” 
nowadays! Why, a score or two of Man- 
chester mill-owners and Liverpool merchants 
could, if they were so disposed, pretty 
nearly buy all Essex. But in days before 
factories existed, and when the commerce of 
England depended entirely on natural 
harbours and navigable rivers, a county 
blessed with a fertile soil, washed by the 
Thames on one side and the sea on another, 
with easy water carriage from many parts 
to the London market for cargoes of grain 
and farm produce, could not but be one of 
the wealthiest in the whole kingdom. 

The manor of Lawford is situated in the 
furthest corner of the county, overlooking 
the Stour above its estuary. Its earliest 
owners, of whom we are informed, were the 
Breton or Le Breton family, whose head, 
Radulfus Brito, one of the justices itinerant 
of Henry II., probably had a grant of it 
from the Crown. Under them we meet 
with some characteristic incidents of feudal- 
ism. The wardship of one of the heirs is 
purchased by John de Grey, bishop of 
Norwich, who marries him to his niece, Eve, 
daughter of Sir John de Grey, of Rother- 
field. After the death of another owner, a 
writ is sent to the Sheriff of Norfolk and 
Suffolk to inquire who they were who 
carried off his widow by night, apparently 
from Lawford Hall into the neighbouring 
county of Suffolk. The inheritance of the 
Bretons is ultimately divided among co-heirs. 
The manor, also, is no longer held directly 
of the Crown, but partly of the Lacys, of 
Castle Frome, in Herefordshire, partly of the 
Bourchiers, afterwards earls of Essex. Sir 
Benet de Cokefeld, however, a man of con- 
siderableimportancein the daysof Edward I., 
managed to get the whole manor into his 
hands by purchase from Sir Alexander of 
Hilton, but not without having to endure 
some litigation afterwards, both as to the 
advowson and other reserved rights, which 
afford a curious picture of the intricacies of 
the law in those days. 

Under Henry VI. the manor was acquired 
by ‘the good duke Humphrey” of 
Gloucester, on whose suspicious death and 
the story of the Bury Parliament Mr. 
Nichols has something to say that deserves 
attention. It then came to the Crown, and 
was immediately granted to John Say, 
gentleman usher of the chamber, for life. 
John Say had sat in the Bury Parliament 
for the borough of Cambridge. In the 
next he represented the county of Cam- 
bridge, and was elected Speaker. This was 
doubtless due to favour at court, no less 
than his appointment as Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster which immediately 
followed. But it was a perilous time for 
court favourites; for the Duke of Suffolk had 





already been called upon for explanations 
touching the cession of Maine and Anjou, 
and was next year attainted in Parliament, 
and after being banished by the king was 
murdered at sea. John Say shared the 
duke’s unpopularity, and was pointed at in 
the political ballads of the time (which by 
poetical license changed his christian name 
and called him Tom of Say) as one of a set 
of greedy courtiers who had impoverished 
the Crown. He, however, managed to live 
through a good deal of rough weather, and 
by the patronage of Viscount Bourchier and 
the Yorkist party was made under treasurer 
of England, retained his offices apparently, 
or at least the chancellorship of the duchy, 
when his old master, Henry VI., was restored 
in 1470, obtained a pardon next year on the 
return of Edward IV., was appointed five 
years later to the high office of keeper of 
the great wardrobe, and died in 1478, leaving 
a handsome fortune to his son William. 
From this time there is a domestic interest 
in Mr. Nichols’s narrative which ‘is absent 
in the earlier part. John, or Sir John, Say 
(it does not appear when he was knighted), 
was twice married, and his family connec- 
tions are of no less interest than his political 
career; but we have not time to dwell upon 
them. His son William, afterwards Sir 
William, when a widower, married a widow 
named Lady Waldegrave, on whom John 
Paston had set his eyes in vain. John 
Paston, indeed, was early enough in the 
field, and, if Mr. Nichols rightly interprets 
an expression in his brother’s letter, had 
anticipated her husband’s decease as a great 
opportunity for himself. But he hardly 
deserved success for letting his brother do 
the wooing for him; and though the lady 
consented to his keeping her musk-ball 
which the deputy wooer managed artfully 
to steal for him, she refused to accept his 
ring or give him any comfort in his suit. 
The next owner of Lawford was William 
Blount, Lord Mountjoy, Sir William Say’s 
son-in-law, under a settlement made during 
Sir William’s lifetime. This young noble- 
man was a pupil of Erasmus, and in the 
course of his studies obtained from his 
master a scholastic dissertation on the ad- 
vantages of the married state, which, he said, 
he liked so well that he had quite de- 
termined to act accordingly. ‘ Nay,” 
said Erasmus, ‘you must first read 
what I have to say on the other side;” 
but the young man was perfectly satisfied 
with the arguments on the first side, and 
desired Erasmus to keep the other to him- 
self. He evidently remained of the same 
mind through life, for he married no less 
than four times. Throughout life also he 
was a great lover of learning and steadfast 
friend of his teacher, and it was in his 
company that the latter first visited England. 
Mr. Nichols has made a mistake, which he 
corrects in his preface, about the date of this 
last event. He supposed, as the older 
biographers of Erasmus did, that the great 
scholar came to England in 1497, and took 
for granted that he must have been at his 
pupil’s wedding in Easter of that year. 
But Mountjoy must have gone back to Paris 
in 1498, and returned to England with 
Erasmus in 1499. The latter seems to have 
meditated only a very brief stay indeed, 
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returning before the winter; but he was 
unable to leave the kingdom—first in con- 
sequence of the orders issued after the flight 
of Edmund De la Vole, Karl of Suffolk, and 
then, winter coming on, his return was 
delayed till January. 

Dates in connexion with the iife and 
letters of Erasmus are so confusing that any 
patient student who will take the pains to 
make a few of them clear does a real service 
to literature and perhaps to history. If 
Mr. Nichols has been entangled in one error 
he has been successful in correcting the 
dates of other letters in the correspondence, 
and also those of some state papers con- 
nected with Lord Mountjoy when he was 
Governor of Tournay, as given in the 
Kalendar of Ilenry VIII. Lord Mountjoy’s 
biography, which is very interesting, fills 
no less than 158 pages of Mr. Nichols’s 
book, while that of his son-in-law, the 
Marquis of Exeter, and his wife occupy 
about as many. With these and the story 
of the fall of the Courtenays the book is 
brought to a close, and I regret that space 
forbids me now to do justice to the most 
interesting part of the whole volume. I 
can but glance at a few scenes and occur- 
rences which no reader will forget. How 
Lord Mountjoy, as Chamberlain to Katherine 
of Arragon, had the unpleasant duty laid upon 
him to endeavour to persuade his mistress 
to forbear to call herself Quueen and be con- 
tent with the title Princess of Wales ; how 
his daughter Gertrude, Marchioness of 
Exeter, though she stood godmother to the 
Princess, afterwards Queen, Elizabeth, was 
imprisoned for her attachment to Katherine 
and for believing to some extent, as many 
did who were not altogether fools, in the 
Nun of Kent; how she was liberated at 
Thomas Cromwell’s intercession, on writing 
a very submissive letter, acknowledging her 
indiscretion ; how her husband, the marquis, 
also was arrested from some suspicion of 
his loyalty, and secret inquiries made about 
him among his tenants in Cornwall many 
years before the accusation of treason on 
which he was condemned ; and, finally, how 
he and his wife were involved, with Lord 
Montague and others, in the fatal charge of 
aiding the designs of Cardinal Pole, who 
would have brought back England into sub- 
jection to Rome: these are among the more 
prominent facts of a family history that is 
full of interest. Mr. Nichols, moreover, 
has gone to original sources for most of his 
facts; those relating to the final charge of 
treason he confesses not to have been able 
to investigate very minutely. But he has 
done something to make matters clearer 
even upon this point, by pointing out a 
hitherto unnoticed error of Mr. Froude, who 
connects the inquiry among Exeter’s tenants 
in Cornwall with the causes which brought 
about his fall. It really took place seven 
years earlier, and seems to have been due 
mainly to his sympathy with Katherine of 
Arragon and his dislike of Anne Boleyn. 

Altogether, this book is one of real value 
for much more than local history. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 
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Daphne and Other Poems. 
Tennyson. (Macmillans). 


Mx. Frepenicx Tennyson reminds us of the 
poet in Mrs. Browning’s “ Vision,” who, 
with sweet rhymes ringing in his head, 
‘*walked calmly onward evermore.” We 
have hardly had time to relax after Zhe Isles 
of Greece, when a second volume calls us 
from our sweet half-hours with the amiable 
minstrels of the day to nights of dignified 
solace. Daphne and Other Poems, though not 
openly confessing itself a continuation, has 
so much in common with its predecessor in 
spirit, construction, and cadence, that the 
critic finds himself half-unconsciously re- 
peating the opinions which he formed last 
autumn. 

We naturally, though with little reason, 
set up a comparison between the poet and 


By Frederick 


his brother, and frequently find ourselves’ 


searching for parallelisms in thought and 
method. Mr. Frederick Tennyson cannot, 
however, be grouped among the professed 
exponents of the Laureate’s art. He cannot 
live altogether outside the influences which 
have acted and interacted on the three 
brothers, but he has nevertheless a strong 
individuality. Indeed, during the long 
period between the publication of Days and 
Hours and his recent volumes he has strayed 
further from the Tennysonian fold. He has 
developed the philosophic bent of mind 
which has always predominated, and which 
has dulled in some degree his artistic sense 
and poetic fervour. 

His Greek subjects are treated in a diffuse 
way, unrecognisable in his early work, and 
hardly to be expected from a scholar-poet. 
ITerein is the radical difference between him 
and the singer of the ‘‘ Lotos Eaters ” or the 
author of ‘ Empedocles.” There is no 
restraint, and consequently little artistic 
coherence ; the tears of Niobe are an over- 
lowing stream of introspective grief, and 
the miles in Atlantis are wearily long. The 
reader’s attention is taxed over-much, to the 
hurt of many fine passages of emotion and 
natural description which lie embedded in 
the verse. Mr. ‘Tennyson has kinship 
rather with Wordsworth in his longer poems, 
where the “‘poctry”’ is strewn like oases ina 
weary land of philosophical theory. True, 
we enjoy the greenery after our long stages ; 
but at each starting-out we think of that 
“pleasant place to wander in” which we 
should have, were all these happy spots 
gathered together this side of the Great 
Plain. This diffuseness not only mars the 
pleasure-giving power of the poems, but 
seriously affects the claim to be considered 
as Greek art. We have tantalising peeps 
into the palace-gardens of Hellas, but we 
have none of the old spirit. His A%Qsons 
and Pygmalions are distraught with nine- 
teenth-century perplexities. When he 
answers the cry ‘‘My life is empty” in 
the splendid passage, concluding 

**Oh ! what a mighty host 


Is there, whose hearts, and heads, and hands 
Are smit with palsy, and they know it not,”’ 


he epitomises the soul-stirrings of Mrs. Ward’s 
hero. Psyche herself might be Catherine : 
the self-analysis of Hesperia never troubled 
maidens, poetic or otherwise, till A/tior« 
Peto was written. In the latter portion of 








the volume there is a strange admixture of 
Christian symbol—seven-branched candle- 
sticks, rich vestments, and the wreath of 
thorns—and also of Christian thought, as 
when Niobe is comforted by a voice, 
“ Daughter, be of good cheer, for none are 
lost,” or when the bereaved mother cries 
—‘‘but I shall see them yet.” The reader 
will not be long in finding out how 
the poet has wandered from his original 
artistic motif, and he will not be willing to 
find an analogy between ‘“ Daphne” and 
such as the ‘‘ Shepheardes Calender,” where 
contemporary life lives reasonably under 
the mantle of Thenot and Hobbinoll. He 
will call to mind the Laureate’s lines— 
“Nay, nay,’ said Hall, 
‘Why take the style of these heroic times? . . . 
These twelve books of mine 
Were faint Homeric echoes, nothing-worth.’ ’’ 
Mr. Tennyson has, as already hinted, 
become even more of a metaphysician than 
he was in the story of Sappho and Alcaeus. 
He does not confine himself to his cherished 
doctrine of patience or of the continuing 
power of evil after death, but launches with 
energy into the more scholastic problems of 
“the infinite dual of the Highest One,” 
gives us a disquisition by Cupid on the 
doctrine of sex, and descants like a uni- 
versity professor on freedom and immortality. 
We should be loath to lose these vigorous 
and stimulating passages, but they do not 
fit in with settings such as this :— 
** And lo! on one hand 
The pillar’d front of dread Latona’s shrine ; 
The marble stair throng’d with the votaries 
Bearing their offerings ; and the long-robed priests 
Enter’d before, hymning a sacred song, 
And vanish’d in the temple’s dim retreats, 
Shaking their thuribles, amid the fumes 
Of odours, and the breath of orisons. 
And, _— they passed, and the last note was 
bear 
Dying amid the incense, the great doors 
Closed with a brazen clang; and, when it hush’d, 
A thunder spoke beyond the purple hills.’’ 
So, too, we should not care to go without 
the dantesque pictures in ‘‘ King Athamas ” 
or the scene in the winding stair of the 
mediaeval castle in ‘“‘ Hesperia,” though we 
feel that they are artistically out of place. 
The poet’s power of transcribing natural 
effects is still true, and his sense of colour 
has lost none of its freshness or delicacy. 
‘* They heard the big plum tumble from its perch, 
And hide itself amid the turf and bells, 
That, bending o’er it, kept intact and fresh 
Its bloom, pure dew of tenderest pearly clouds 
Shed down ere sunrise ; till the blackbird’s eye, 
Piercing the woof of wavering herbage, saw 
A thirsty sunbeam light upon his prize, 
And ceased his song to pierce its ruby heart.”’ 
“ Aeson” is the most stimulating piece in the 
volume; “ Atlantis’ contains the least of the 
unpoeticalloy. ‘“Hesperia” proves Mr. Tenny- 
son a good story-teller, for few recent writers 
have excelled the tale of the soldier or of the 
merchant, 
“spinning from his face 
A dizzying mist of fable and of truth, 
And with a hovering mystery on his tongue, 
As one who could pour forth a hundred tales 
In one brief afternoon ; his memory 
A vase, that gush’d forth water mix’d with wine, 
And sometimes water only, though it took 
A golden lustre from his sunny looks.”’ 
As a character-sketch this poem is his best ; 
in its directness it is the counterpart of the 
mystic verses on “ Psyche.” 
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The blank verse flows unceasingly on- 
wards with its wonted calm and melody, 
with here and there a jaggedness or a 
rhyme as if to rouse the reader from “‘falling 
asleep in a half-dream.” The poet, too, has 
not forgotten his mannerisms, his love of 
quaint words as “pleached,” of doubtful 
forms as “viny,” and of the too-handy 
dissyllable, ‘‘selfsame.” He still delights in 
“maymorn,” ‘ fullsoon,” and other hyphen- 
less compounds, which even Dr. Murray, we 
fear, may refuse to place in his collection of 
eccentricities. | Nevertheless, despite all 
artistic shortcomings, great or small, we 
take leave of the venerable poet, acknow- 
ledging that he has both pleased and 
stimulated, and that, if at times we have 
grown weary and would have turned aside, 
a lurking hope of some pleasure to come 
has bid us stay, and has never failed of its 
reward, 

G. Grecory Siri. 








Backward Glances. 
(Blackwood. ) 


Mr. HeppErwick, who appears, from what 
he hints rather than says directly, to be 
some three years or so younger than Mr. 
Gladstone, has evidently intended this 
volume of personal recollections for the 
delectation mainly of his Scotch friends. 
They, it may safely be assumed, will find 
thoroughly readable what he has to say 
of the Glasgow and Edinburgh of what 
now appears a remote past. He does not 
attempt to be impressive, elaborately 
realistic, epigrammatic, or even vivid, after 
the manner of most contributors to literature 
of the ‘“‘ Reminiscences” order. He writes 
naturally—or, at least, what used to be 
considered as naturally in his younger 
days. There is what seems old-fashioned 
courtliness in his eulogiums on the dis- 
tinguished men with whom he happens 
to have personally or professionally 
come in contact. But it sits easily upon 
him. Moreover, Mr. Hedderwick does not, 
like so many men who have reached, or 
are verging on, eighty, take a pessimistic or 
ultra-conservative view of present day pro- 
gress. Heis no laudatur temporis acti, at all 
events to an offensive extent, or in a con- 
troversial way. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, he does not deal much in personal or 
other contrasts, or even comparisons. He 
merely takes note of the changes that have 
taken place in the course of a_ busy 
journalist’s life, spent chiefly in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. Of Glasgow in particular, 
which is his native place, and in which 
since 1864 he has conducted with success 
the Evening Citizen, the first halfpenny 
evening newspaper published in any large 
city in the United Kingdom, he writes 
gracefully and sympathetically : 

“On all sides I behold busy and eager thorough- 
fares where I rambled erewhile among verdant 
fields. I pause at the head of Queen-street 
and hear the shriek of steam whistles instead of 
the cawing of rooks. Have the innocent sheep 
that were wont peacefully to graze in St. 
Enoch-square been frightened away by the 
continual clatter of cabs’ Jamaica-street is all 


By James Hedderwick. 


day ina roar with traffic, and I muse on the 
disappearance of the grass which grew between 
I stare at St. George’s Church as 


the stones, 





a leading business centre—the Stock Exchange 


is close to it—and think of a friend lately 
deceased who gathered blackberries at the 
digging of its foundation. In no part 
of Glasgow was there a cab-stand; city omni- 
buses or cars were non-existent; the private 
carriages of the gentry and the doctors might 
be counted on the ten fingers. When darkness 
closed over the town it became feebly illumined 
with blinking oil lamps; the night-watchmen 
or ‘Charlies’ dozed in wooden boxes at certain 
street corners, sounded their clappers along 
their beats and underneath our windows on the 
occasion of a fire or a row, and bawled out at 
intervals the hour and the state of the weather— 
such as ‘ Half-past three and a fine morning!’ 
—until the day-star rose in the heavens and the 
cocks began to crow on neighbouring farms.” 


It is in this spirit—in a sense these sentences 
are an epitome of his book—that Mr. 
Hedderwick writes his reminiscences; and 
it is on account of this spirit that they will 
be enjoyed by that Scotch public for which, 
in the first instance at all events, they have 
been published. 

This volume, which is arranged in short 
easily read chapters, is also notable for the 
number of anecdotes of more than average 
excellence which it contains. Mr. Hedder- 
wick is old enough to have seen Sir Walter 
Scott limping down the High Street of 
Edinburgh and yawning over his work as 
one of the clerks of the Court of Session, to 
have dined with W. J. Fox, the ex-preacher 
and member for Oldham, and to have been 
subjected to an excruciating course of puns 
by Douglas Jerrold. In Glasgow he saw 
Thackeray and Dickens when they were in 
their prime, Edmund and Charles Kean, 
Miss Helen Faucit, Professor Wilson, Lord 
Cockburn—t/e Lord Cockburn, who declared 
*«T would as soon cut down a burgess with- 
out a fair trial and a verdict as cut down a 
burgh tree.” Francis Jeffrey, Macaulay, 
Charles Maclaren (geologist and editor), 
Sir Daniel Macnee (portrait-painter and 
table-wit), Norman Macleod (cleric and 
humourist), Disraeli, and Mr. Gladstone, 
are a few among the many that Mr. Hedder- 
wick has something fresh and, as a rule, 
personal to tell. His stories must be sought 
for in his book, however. They are nomore 
to be criticised than blanc-mange. 

Wriruram WALLAcE. 








Spain and Morocco: Studies in Local Colour. 
By Henry T. Finck. (Percival.) 


Tre author of these studies is, on the face 
of them, no artist, so that their title is un- 
fortunate. They are rather a collection of 
well cut slips from photographs, neatly 
arranged, with the interstices filled in with 
pen and ink. Whatever talent the author 
may possess, would, from internal evidence, 
appear to be musical, for his epithets are 
eked out by ‘‘ marks of expression.” 

It is a pity that Morocco should have 
been included in the title, for we are ex- 
pressly told, what we might have observed, 
that ‘the subject of this book is Spain.” 
Likewise, on the principle of inoculation, it 
would seem, to justify the assertion, ‘‘ I am 
not writing a guide-book,” the author has 
evidently taken copious doses of the incom- 
parable Forde, of Borrow, Gautier, Irving, 
Hare, de Amicis, &e., to prevent worse evils. 





He has, however, mistaken the exotic for 
the native, and has recorded his impres- 
sions before shaking off the borrowed 
hues. A good word is nevertheless due to 
Mr. Finck for his general acknowledgment 
of indebtedness, while he is sharp enough 
to detect plagiarisms on the part of Augustus 
Hare and others. Let me, however, absolve 
them from one of his charges. He fancies 
they all derived the comparison of the 
Mosque of Cordova to a marble forest from 
Gautier. Before I had read a line from 
any of these worthies, writing on ‘“ The Foot- 
prints of the Moors in Spain” in The Times 
of Morocco, 1 had asked who but a nation 
dwelling among groves of palms could have 
devised such a style of architecture, the 
very reproduction in cold stone of nature’s 
temples. Mr. Finck, however, thinks the 
comparison uncalled for. 

As a rough sketch of Spain, as seen by 
the passing traveller, touched in with no 
descriptive force, this volume is above the 
average. The preface opens with an able 
apology—the only one possible—for ‘a 
tourist . . . writing a book on two vast 
countries like Spain and Morocco, after a 
flying visit of barely two months”—viz., 
that “ What is most novel, characteristic, 
and romantic in a foreign country strikes us 
most vividly at the beginning, and gradually 
loses its fascination as daily repetition makes 
it seem normal.” Of the true artist, keen 
for everything artistic or betraying charac- 
ter, this is not the fate. Forde, who added 
to the artist’s eye the student’s mind, has 
left a ‘‘ Hand-book ” to become a classic. 
It is a matter of deep regret that, ever since 
the publication of the first two-volume 
edition of that work, Mr. Murray has 
yielded to the exigencies of the superficial 
tourist, hacking and mutilating—or rather 
allowing others to do so—till its present 
condition is little more than a caricature of 
the original. It is a comfort to know that 
at the hands of Mr. Houghton, a well- 
known Madrid journalist, some justice is 
being attempted for the next issue. 

Mr. Finck saw a good deal of Spain, but 
nothing extraordinary; and he actually 
omitted Valladolid, and Saragossa — that 
modern Ephesus with its worship of the 
Pilar. And he even forgot to visit the 
world-famed Escurial, with its lovely marble 
mausolea ; and when in Madrid he had no 
word of praise for the Prado. For width 
and shade I know nothing to surpass this 
promenade in Paris, Berlin, or Vienna. It 
is well that its picture gallery is noticod, 
though comparatively little known; for 
Murillo, Velasquez, and even Titian may 
there be studied better than in Dresden, 
Munich, or Brussels, so far as I have been able 
to judge. The streets of Madrid are neither 
so rough, nor are the Spanish railways so 
bad, as they have been painted ; the fault of 
the one being the hardness of the excellent 
paving, and that of the other the lack of 
speed. To appreciate duly the Giralda of 
Seville one must have seen the complete 
sister tower at Marrikesh,* or at least the 
third at Rabat. In discussing the Moorish 
remains, the writer is quite at sea, preferring 
the tawdry modern finery of tho Seville 


* Often misnamed Moroceo City. 
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palace, and the gaudy “ restorations” at | 
Granida, to the genuine Mauresques by 
their side. The present “coro” of the 
Cérdova Cathedral stands in the inner court- 
yard of the Mosque, so it is not likely that 
many pillars have been removed. 

The description of English influence on 
the fashions of Madrid is true; but the 
writer does not seem to be aware that to 
keep up that semblance of wealth which he 
observes outside much pinching goes on 
within, and that many who drive in a 
carriage and pair dine at home on boiled 
= and chick-peas. But he is right in 

escribing the Spaniards as_ being little 
addicted to drunkenness; they have a 
saying, when they mean to indulge in a 
bout, “I won’t leave my share to the 
English.” One of the most entertaining 
articles I ever read in the Apoca was an 
account of the English temperance move- 
ment, treated much as some strange custom 
of the Cannibal Islands might have been 
by The Times. The idea of curing Spaniards 
of bull-baiting by representing that sport 
in its true light, as cowardly and unsports- 
manlike, is good, for no other argument 
would carry weight. The democratic cafés 
are indeed a striking sight in Spain; but 
Mr. Finck need not have depreciated their 
coffee, as it rivals that of France, Italy, or 
Switzerland, for the simple reason that the 
same cosmopolitan caterers brew it. The 
introduction of French cookery in the hotels 
is lamentable, but may be avoided by 
choosing cheaper places more frequented by 
natives ; and Spanish cooking is good when 
the initial repugnance to garlic and rancid 
oil are overcome. Experientia me docuit. 
But the Spanish postal service! No name 
can be too bad for that, as to which I have 
a similar authority, and would that I could 
make that maw disgorge! The Levanter, 
as its name implies, is an Eastern wind, and 
not an African ; but it does blow. 

Such portion of this book as deals with 
Morocco deserves scant notice, for the 
writer only peeped at Tangier and Tetuan. 
He was greatly mistaken about the heat 
there in summer, which, unlike that of 
Algeria, seldom rises above 75° F. in the 
shade; but he did well to notice the ex- 
tensive Flora. I once counted over sixty 
varieties from the saddle between those two 
towns. The guide-hook vaccine growing 
weaker here, descriptions improve, though 
errors increase, and this is noticeable on the 
whole of the return journey. Most who 
visit Morocco do so in blissful ignorance, 
and, imagining no one to be so wise as they, 
forthwith publish another “ work ” at their 
own expense. This has brought the number 
of books on that country to between twelve 
and thirteen hundred, of which nearly 
three hundred are in English. The task of 
reviewing nearly fifty of these, in various 
languages, has rendered me rather cynical 
as to the powers of these passing travel- 
lers. Yet there is no country more in 


need of a standard description than that 
Empire of the Shereefs. 

Spain and Morocco is another of these 
American printed volumes in English type, 
with its “‘ gayly,” “labor,” ‘ row-boats,” 
“stoops,” “ back-side of the house,” &e. 





There are 


Its saving clause is an index. 
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several attempts at witticism; but the best 
literary portion is the account of the ride by 
coach and farfana on the Eastern coast, 
which vividly recalls to me a similar experi- 
ence in Central Spain. 

J. E. Bunerrr Meaxm. 








Notes on Men, Women, and Books. 
Wilde. (Ward & Downey.) 


Lavy Wve presents here her ‘first 
series” of ‘selected essays.” Into how 
many series the selection is to run she does 
not tell us, nor does it appear what regions 
of human and literary interest she means 
us hereafter to explore or re-explore under 
her guidance. These now offered are suffi- 
ciently varied. At the beginning of the 
volume Jean Paul Richter is discussed ; 
at the end Charles Kean as King Richard. 
Here is an essay on George Eliot, and 
next to it one on Daniel O’Connell. Fiction 
is further treated in papers on Lord Lytton 
and Disraeli, and poetry in discourses on 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Philip James Bailey, 
and Thomas Moore. No information is 
furnished as to the date or place of original 
publication of these papers: an omission 
occasionally inconvenient, as it might ex- 
plain and partly excuse certain peculiarities 
which occur here and there—for example, 
why Jfiddlemarch is considered only up to 
the end of the second volume, the review 
breaking off suddenly with the words, ‘‘ We 
leave the reader to study the concluding 
volume, that will give an answer as to the 
final result.” The re-publication of maga- 
zine articles, as such, is not necessarily to 
be condemned ; and the issue in volume- 
form on their own merits of essays which 
have been printed in magazines is also 
proper enough. But magazine articles 
should hardly be made to do service as 
essays in the comparatively permanent form 
of a volume without being duly amended 
to suit their new rank and bring them up 
to date. Even calling them ‘“ notes” does 
not suffice. 

Many of the papers in Lady Wilde’s 
volume would have been well worth the 
trouble ; but the process would have proved 
fatal to two or three—to the essays on 
Wordsworth and Tennyson, for example. 
For these are no more than book-reviews of 
that primitive and simple kind which con- 
sists of many quotations and a running 
commentary, with no serious attempt at 
either analysis or criticism. The essay on 
Leigh Hunt is fuller, but hardly satisfying 
—is a study of Leigh Hunt, in some 
measure worthy of the man, never to be 
written? Lady Wilde is good at narrative. 
She chooses and arranges her incidents to 
great advantage. The paper on Jean Paul 
Richter and that on Lady Blessington are of 
this description, and are among the best in 
the book. Of the two, the former is the 
more serious and careful study, and it is 
supplemented by well-selected passages 
from Richter’s writings. The story of 
Vanessa and Stella, also, is told cleverly. 
That the version adopted by Lady Wilde of 
that mysterious passage in Swift’s history 
has not been proved correct goes without the 
saying, for no version has yet been proved 


By Lady 





or even generally adopted. Doubts, how- 
ever, are not permitted to mar her narrative, 
which is given with all the force of un- 
questioned fact in Lady Wilde’s picturesque 
style. Here, again, a footnote to the effect 
that ‘‘this must be read as romance, not as 
verified history,” might have been useful, 
to save some unsophisticated readers from 
going astray, and possibly wasting their 
tears and sympathy on the wrong persons. 

Picturesque narrative rather than criticism 
is, indeed, Lady Wilde’s strong point. 
Nevertheless, there is some clever, if one- 
sided, criticism in the paper on George 
Eliot, or rather on George Eliot as seen in 
Middlemarch. Uady Wilde does not admire 
George Eliot. She says of her that she 
‘abounds in commonplaces, delivered in 
language of oracular obscurity, as if they 
were deep truths brought to the surface for 
the first time.” ‘ Often in the effort to 
seem wise, she attained only to being dull.” 
‘‘She is determined on teaching, and will 
interrupt a love scene with a disquisition 
on the return of the Jews or the appearance 
of infusoria under the microscope ”’ (p. 171). 
The most favourable opinion Lady Wilde 
can offer about George Eliot is that she has 
‘‘a keen insight into ordinary human life 
and commonplace natures; some humour, 
a strong trenchant way of describing what 
lies on a certain low social level, and a sharp, 
rough power of sarcasm.” But she is 
“‘ vulgar,” and this is fatal. It is ‘‘ coarse” 
for the rector’s wife in Jfiddlemarch to 
describe Mr. Casaubon as ‘“‘a great bladder 
for dried peas to rattle in,” and to say 
‘some people never know vinegar from 
wine till they have swallowed it and got tlie 
colic.” It is ‘‘ vulgar” to make a fox- 
hunter say ‘“‘ By God” when he might have 
been made to say ‘‘ By Jove,” which is, Lady 
Wilde thinks, “at least harmless.” That 
writers of fiction should before all else be 
true to the human nature they profess to 
depict is a consideration not entertained by 
Lady Wilde. If fox-hunters are in the 
habit of saying ‘‘ By God,” and not “By 
Jove”’—and it is likely they prefer strong 
Saxon to ‘classic allusions” however 
“harmless” —George Eliot was right in 
thus presenting the case, even at the risk of 
being charged with coarseness. 

Lady Wilde’s ideal novelist is a very 
different person in all respects from George 
Eliot—namely, Lord Lytton. According to 
Lady Wilde, Kenelm Chillingley, the work 
of which she specially speaks, is 


“filled to overflowing with epigram, genial 
humour, and polished sarcasm; profound re- 
flections over life and lofty aspirations towards 
the highest good, with mocking aphorisms that 
show the hollowness of modern social life, and 
satire keen and flashing as the spear of Ithuriel, 
where shams and falsehood are to be unmasked. 
Every thought is philosophy, every word is 
gold” (p. 205). 


This is saying a good deal, but it is not all. 
Wonderful also is the form in which Lord 
Lytton’s wonderful thoughts are clothed : 


** All the graces of classical style, the riches 
of modern culture, and the glowing passion 
which genius alone possesses and radiates, are 
found united in the wonderful golden flow of 
Lord Lytton’s eloquence” (p. 205). 
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In phrase equally rapturous the man him- 
self is celebrated : 

‘This man knew all life, was versed in all 
knowledge, dowered with every gift, crowned 
with all the splendour of fame” (p. 212). 


If Lord Lytton had ever been privileged to 
read these words, he should surely have 
reassured us, after the manner attributed 
variously to Louis XIV. and to a Scottish 
Baillie: ‘‘ You must remember that I, too, 
am mortal.” 

Next to Lytton, in Lady Wilde’s estima- 

tion, comes Disraeli, for she declares that 
among the male novelists of the day “ this 
age crowns two at least with immortality— 
Bulwer and Disraeli.” Thackeray, whom 
she mentions incidentally in her paper on 
Lady Blessington, is no favourite. She 
describes him as ‘‘the caustic satirist of 
women, the harsh denouncer of their follies, 
the author whose name above all others is 
hateful to the sex.” Obviously she does 
not understand him; but her remark is the 
more curious because her own opinion of 
women is far from elevated. Like Jean 
Paul Richter’s Lenette, she decries learning 
in her sex. If it were true, which of course 
it is not, that Thackeray’s theory of women 
is expressed in the formula—‘ all clever 
women are wicked and all good women are 
fools,” the sentiment would not be worse 
than that expressed by Lady Wilde herself 
in this manner :-— 
“ Women are very pretty story-tellers, but they 
are only good writers through sympathy and 
love. They should know the range of their 
limited mental powers and keep within it if 
they wish to interest. An affectation of learn- 
ing spoils them, because it is never more than 
an affectation ; no woman is really learned. .. . 
The great charm of the sex is in that light 
superticiality which gives sympathy so readily, 
believes everything through love, and seeks no 
grounds for belief beyond faith in the one 
beloved ” (p. 175). 


The outlook for literary women is, on Lady 
Wilde’s showing, far from bright ; for while 
“men are continually adding names to 
literature that will last for all time— 
women never.” The best that can be hoped 
is that 

“the fragrance distilled from the glowing 
feelings, crushed lives, and perhaps broken 
hearts of literary women, may refresh a few 
idle hours of man’s more earnest life. It is 
enough: the world asks no more from them 
than to amuse or soften through sympathy the 
powerful ruling race for whom woman was 
created only to be the helpmeet ” (p. 176). 


Here, again, a note of the date when these 
words were first written would be useful. 
In view of recent achievements of women in 
things learned the sentiments seem a little 
antiquated. But whenever written, they 
are an exaggeration. The ‘“ great charm” 
of Mr. Somerville, for example, was assuredly 
not “‘light superficiality”; and she is a re- 
futation of the assertion that “no woman 
is really learned.” As to literary im- 
mortality, we do not presume to speak for 
time and for the present age with the con- 
fidence of Lady Wilde; but there is not 
much risk in saying that the chances of 
permanent fame are quite as great for, say, 
Charlotte Bronti} as they are for Lord 
Lytton, while if Disraeli, the novelist, is to 





be remembered, it will surely be because he 
was Disraeli the statesman as well. 

Notwithstanding this and other crude 
judgments to which we have called attention, 
we are of opinion Lady Wilde’s own work 
is better than her theory, and in some 
degree refutes it. The quotations we have 
had occasion to give, if treated as speci- 
mens, do it less than justice. They must be 
taken with others, such as: 


‘* Stong nations fight, oppressed nations sing ; 
and thus, not with armies and fleets, but with 
the passionate storm of lyric words, have the 
Irish people kept up for centuries their cease- 
less war against alien rule” (p. 221). 

‘“* Leigh Hunt, though accepting the necessity 
of the age and content to write for the passing 
hour, yet threw vitality into all he touched, 
incarnated some portion of his nature, and sent 
forth nothing to the public that did not tend 
to make it wiser and better’ (p. 244). 

** Amongst the wits came Charles Lamb—he 
who met you with laughter and so often left 
you weeping; the strangest compound nature 
ever formed out of genius and a tragic destiny ” 
(p. 236). 

“What have we that is not bought with 
suffering ? by lives that toil on in darkness and 
gloom to hew out for others the elements of 
heat and life. World-saviours and light- 
bringers are all doomed, like the workers at 
the Gobelins tapestry, to work a life-long ever 
at the bright threads, but at the back of the 
picture, never seeing the result, never hearing 
the praise” (p. 343). 

Passages like these, of which there are 
many, are well calculated to ‘ charm,” 
though they cannot be fairly described as 
lightly superficial. 

Wa rer Lewin. 








The Life and Doctrines of Jacob Boehme. By 
Franz Hartmann. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Encuisu works on Jacob Boehme, or ttans- 
lations of his writings, have lately followed 
one another in quick succession. Not to 
mention articles that have appeared in 
periodicals, and periodicals almost wholly 
devoted to his writings or to those of his 
fellow mystics, we have before us five 
volumes ae since 1885, and there 
are probably others that we have not seen. 
Nor is this movement confined to England 
alone ; it is evident also in Denmark, Ger- 
many, and France. 

The composition of this present volume 
irresistibly reminds us of a favourite recipe 
for writing essays at Oxford. The plan 
was to take any huge folio de omni scibil 
which nobody ever reads, such as Puffendorf 
On the Law of Nature and Nations, which 
gives full references and quotations from 
the Classics in the notes; a wordy para- 
phrase, or gloss of the text, was next made ; 
and the original note, which in Greek 
letters or between marks of quotation took 
up a large space on the MS., was then 
adduced in confirmation of our reasoning, 
“with this agrees Aristotle” or ‘‘so saith 
Cicero.” There were few themes given for 
college essays which could not thus be 
treated. In the same fashion Dr. Hart- 
mann here treats Boehme’s writings. He 
throughout gives his own paraphrase. He 
first dilutes Boehme’s text with the water 
of Buddhistic theosophy and the occult 
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science, and then quotes him as the authority 
for what he has said. In this way poor 
Boehme is made responsible for doctrines 
which his soul would have abhorred—~.y., 
“Whether we call them [the angels] by 
those names, or whether we adopt the names 
by which they are called in other theologies, 
will be of no consequence, and not alter the 
fact that such powers exist.” Boehme! 
who believed in the magic power of names 
and letters; and that the true name and 
the thing were identical ! 

If we consider only those parts of his 
writings which Boehme has in common 
with other Christian mystics, it is easy to 
form a catena of passages of singular 
beauty and truth. No other mystic, neither 
St. Bernard, nor Thomas 4 Kempis, nor 
Luis de Granada, nor Santa Theresa, has 
written passages of greater nobility than 
he has done. We may find, too, in his 
works much that is common to a wider 
range, such as Philo, the Christian mystics 
of Alexandria, the Buddhists, and even 
some of the Mahommedan mystics. He is, 
so to speak, far more catholic than Bunyan, 
the only writer who in genius and circum- 
stances can be compared with him. Bunyan 
never freed himself from the trammels of 
his Calvinistic theology ; and yet we must 
deem his works, both as a whole, and 
especially Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress, by the 
consent of all, incomparably beyond any- 
thing that Boehme has achieved. 

The reason is evident. Bunyan wrote 
only of what he knew; he attempted 
merely to put into allegorical narrative 
what had taken place in his own experience, 
moulded by the views he had been taught, 
and enriched with facts within his own 
observation. He did not aim at a building 
up of a theology, but only to set forth in 
allegory the history of the salvation of a 
human soul. Boehme, with little more real 
knowledge, with only the very faintest 
smattering of false science, attempted far 
more. He tried to build up not only a 
theology, but a cosmogony, out of his own 
experiences or dreams. In his method of 
doing it he shows that he was not in advance 
of his age, but behind it. Of his genius, of 
his exalted piety, and of the purity of his 
life and motives, there can be no doubt. 
But his astronomy was the astronomy of 
the astrologers and of the vulgar. His 
natural philosophy and his chemistry were 
the natural philosophy and the chemistry of 
the alchemists. To him the sun was the centre 
of the universe, the stars far inferior in 
importance and deriving their light from it, 
the moon far higher than the planets ; every 
man had an astral soul, and was governed 
by astral influences. There were to him only 
four elements. Salt, sulphur, mercury have 
occult and spiritual as well as natural quali- 
ties, and are direct emanations from, if 
indeed they do not exist in, the essence of 
the divinity. He believed in the power and 
virtue of certain names and signs as in 
witchcraft. The signs of the seven proper- 
ties or qualities of eternal nature, which 
head cap iii., are taken from the Almanacs, 
and arranged after the manner of such 
formulae in witchcraft (c/., the Sator-Arepo 
formula) ; the first three to be read forwards, 
the fourth between them, a circle, which 
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can be read either way, and the last three 
identical with the first, but to be read back- 
wards (c/., p. 71). His main doctrine is 
that man, the microcosm, contains within 
himself the macrocosm of the universe. 
The duality which he sees in man he sees 
also in the divine essence, but he is not 
consistent in his explanation of it. The 
system too, if system it can be called, is full 
of contradictions, and Boehme acknowledges 
this; he often says that in his earlier 
writings he did not understand the truths 
revealed to him, nor explain them as he did 
in his later works. Yet his followers com- 
pound and mix them all together. Dr. 
Hartmann, however, we must confess, is far 
more consistent than many others who adopt 
only what agrees with their religious views, 
or with their metaphysics. He apparently 
(we beg his pardon if we misinterpret his 
obscure hints) does believe in the occult 
doctrine, in astral and other influences ; 
he holds strongly the doctrine of the micro- 
cosm and macrocosm, and that the only way 
to truth is for man to recognise the macro- 
cosm, ?.¢., God within himself, and his own 
vast powers. As we said before, all this is 
mixed up with thoughts of singular beauty, 
with some of which religious men of all 
schools, with others the most orthodox 
Christians will agree; and these we may 
appreciate at their full worth. But our 
author, like the adepts of many another 
mystical school, will have us swallow the 
whole, or none at all. 


‘It is perfectly useless,” he says (p. 101), ‘‘ to 
attempt to enter into theoretical speculations 
for the purpose of trying to find out whether 
or not the doctrines of Jacob Boehme in regard 
to that which transcends the reasoning power 
of man are true.” 


We either perceive it or we do not, there is 
no middle course. 

We cannot ourselves read like this. There 
may be some students who can digest every- 
thing ; we seek to choose the best and what 
we can understand, and are content if we can 
assimilate that. 

Wentwortn Wenster. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Patience Holt. By Georgina M. Craik. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Miss Wentworth’s Idea. By W. FE. Norris. 
In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Amethyst. By Christabel R. Coleridge. In 
2 vols. (Innes & Co.) 


Recalled to Life. By Grant Allen. (Bristol: 
Arrowsmith. ) 


The Redemption of Edward Strahan. By 
W. J. Dawson. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Scarlet Fortune. By TWenry Herman. 
(Trischler.) 


A Great Gulf Fixed. By Tl. L. TMavell. 
(Reading : William Smith.) 


Iv Patience Holt were Miss Craik’s first ven- 
ture in fiction, it would be exposed to some 
criticism that, as circumstances now stand, 
would be valueless. The writer has long 


ago taken a line of her own, which has 
found a certain degree of favour among 
readers ; and the question whether it is the 





best that could have been chosen is no 
longer open to discussion. Miss Craik’s 
merits are, in the first place, a marvellous 
directness and simplicity of style; and, 
secondly, a singular aptitude for study of 
character. Her chief fault is a tendency to 
dwell too long and too elaborately over her 
portraits. Patience Holt has some decidedly 
good points. The father of Patience, a 
Quaker by birth, is a man of eminent worth 
and respectability, with a mind cast in the 
narrowest and most conventional of moulds, 
to whom the possession of a daughter 
exhibiting a number of fantastic and even 
impish elements in her character is humor- 
ously described as being the source of con- 
tinual shocks almost amounting to horror. 
When Patience has developed into an 
imaginative and highly strung, but rather 
petulant, young woman, the family make 
the acquaintance of a charming old country 
gentleman named Wharton, whose only son 
Ralph is a young man of imperfect educa- 
tion and hopelessly boorish manners. Much 
credit must be given to the writer for the 
aptness with which these characters are 
sketched ; at the same time it is possible to 
have too much of a good thing. The same 
situations recur with wearisome frequency ; 
and after Patience has for about the 
twentieth time exhibited her skill in snub- 
bing and mortifying the loutish creature 
who is first her lover and afterwards her 
husband, the most devoted admirer of Miss 
Craik’s writings will hardly be able to deny 
that things get a trifle monotonous. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark that the tale 
will be more enjoyed by women than by 
men; being, in fact, constructed on lines 
which have become exceedingly popular of 
late among lady novelists. The weak- 
minded, or immoral, or stupid hero, whose 
business it is to serve as a foil for the 
superior virtue or intelligence of the girl 
who marries him, has become quite a common 
feature in latter-day fiction, though we do 
not remember to have anywhere encountered 
such a specimen of unqualified stupidity and 
ignorance as the creature who finally be- 
comes Patience Holt’s husband. 


Only a small portion of Ifiss Wentworth’s 
/dea is occupied with the actual idea enter- 
tained by Miss Wentworth herself, which is 
the familiar one—in novels—of devoting 
life and fortune to the service of humanity 
and religion, under the guidance, in this 
case, of that popular preacher and eminent 
Christian Socialist, the Hon. and Rev. 
Ernest Compton, founder of the guild of 
S. Francis. The bulk of the narrative has 
reference to Miss Wentworth’s niece, Sylvia, 
who creates a tremendous flutter in the 
family circle by insisting on falling in love 
with Sir Harry Brewster, whose wife has 
lately divorced him under circumstances 
exceptionally nauseous and disreputable. 
The book may be briefly described as a 
society novel, of the kind which, in regard to 
scene, fluctuates between Mayfair, country 
mansions, and Monte Carlo, as, in style, 
epigrammatic and mildly cynical, and as 
plentifully stocked with the badinage of 
the clubs and gossip of the boudoir. Mr. 
Norris is well enough provided with the 
qualities requisite for writing of this kind. 
He is scarcely ever either deep or pathetic ; 





but he can draw sharply defined characters, 
and can enliven his writing with plenty of 
good-humoured satire. And it may be 
added that his book is throughout un- 
exceptionable in tone—not a compliment 
which can often be paid to fiction of this 
class. 


Amethyst is also a society novel, at least 
in so far as no characters in its pages are 
below the rank of ‘‘ county people” ; and if 
an impoverished family does figure pro- 
minently throughout, it is at all events a 
titled one. However, the writer can tell a 
story well; and her descriptions, if trans- 
ferred to middle-class life, would be quite 
as interesting. Amethyst is the daughter 
of Lord Haredale, who has made ducks and 
drakes of the family property and reduced 
his wife and daughters to a state of genteel 
beggary, involving the usual embarrass. 
ments and humiliating shifts. Some rather 
realistic descriptions of the ways and doings 
of fast society might perhaps with advan- 
tage have been omitted; but the tale has 
many compensating merits. The struggles 
of Amethyst and her sister Una towards a 
higher life amid a multitude of grossor 
temptations are told with a high degree of 
nervous power, and remarkable temperate- 
ness as regards expression of religious 
views. Amethyst’s four proposals, and two 
love affairs in which Una is the principal 
figure, contribute sufficiency of the romantic 
element; while the intrepid cheerfulness 
and ingenious candour of Lady Haredale in 
her struggle to maintain decent appear- 
ances are an amusing feature throughout. 
The end of the book is in many respects 
deeply pathetic. 


Those who are familiar with Mr. Grant 
Allen’s writings can hardly fail to have 
noticed the versatility of his genius. It 
was but the other day that we saw him 
successful in fiction of an essentially super- 
ficial and popular type; he can delight us 
when he chooses with highly finished cha- 
racter studies and descriptive matter of rare 
excellence ; and now we find him taking for 
his subject a psychological problem and 
dealing with it in a manner which, if not 
exactly perfect as an artistic effort, is at 
all events precisely in keeping with the 
general tenor of the series to which it is a 
contribution. Whether the sight of a 
father lying dead before her eyes, shot 
through the heart, could possibly deprive a 
woman of all memory of past events and 
leave her mind a complete blank, except for 
the ever-present image of the dead man 
lying before her and the supposed murderer 
escaping through the window, is a problem 
which need scarcely be discussed. It is the 
starting-point of the present novel ; and the 
successive developments, which culminate 
in the patient’s mental restoration, together 
with her discovery of the real circumstances 
of the murder, are related with consider- 
able ingenuity. At the same time, although 
the interest is sustained throughout, the 
book leaves something to be desired in 
respect of treatment. Mr. Allen is adopt- 
ing the style which was handled so success- 
fully by Wilkie Collins, and he must submit 
to a comparison with the latter. The plot 
is exactly of the sort that Wilkie Collins 
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would have delighted in; but he would 
have described to us much more fully and 
completely than Mr. Allen has done the 
mechanism of the automatic photographing 
apparatus which recorded the various stages 
of the murder. Nor, however great the 
necessity for mystification might have been, 
would he have resorted to such a burlesque 
device as the incident of an elderly lady 
scrambling over a garden wall, with broken 
bottle-glass stuck along the top, in order 
that the scratches on her hands might direct 
suspicion of the murder towards her. 


In Zhe Redemption of Edward Strahan we 
have a book of more than ordinary merit 
dealing with the social question. The 
writer’s previous efforts seem to have been 
chiefly in the direction of essay writing, and 
the hand of the essayist is discernible 
throughout the present work ; nevertheless, 
the personal element claims a fair share of 
interest. Starting in life in the humble 
capacity of grocer’s assistant in a country 
town, where the monotony of existence gives 
his better nature no scope for action, 
Edward Strahan finds his way to London, 
where his character, impressionable and 
impulsive, but capable of great intensity, 
finds at last its truest expression in a life of 
devotion to humanity. The influences that 
affect his career—especially the influences 
exercised by women—are described with 
skill. The writer treats familiar topics with 
lively freshness ; and his book is thoughtful 
and stimulating throughout, even though, as 
is inevitable, the problem is almost as far 
from being solved at the end as at the 
beginning. Many of the other characters in 
the book are creditably executed, especially 
Mary Messenger, who finally becomes 
Strahan’s wife, and Alice Tight, an ‘‘ intel- 
lectual Ishmaelite,” of whose subsequent 
history one would have liked to hear a little 
more than the author has told us. 


“A Yankee yarn”’ is perhaps as suitable 
a phrase as any for describing Mr. Her- 
man’s book. Two murderous ruffians pro- 
specting for gold in the Rocky Mountains, a 
backwoods beauty, daughter of the elder 
ruffian, and an English Earl—at least he 
becomes an Earl before the end of the story 
—appear in the opening scene. Lucy (the 
beauty), falling in love with the Earl at 
sight, saves him from being murdered at 
the hands of her father, whom, together 
with his villainous partner, she abjures, and 
forthwith engages herself as nurse to the 
Earl, whose injuries have resulted in total 
loss of memory. Several years afterwards 
the ruffians, having amassed fabulous quan- 
tities of gold, appear in London and become 
the lions of the season. The Earl also 
appears, and puts up with Lucy at Claridge’s 
Hotel. They have been living together 
now for some years; but as it is explained 
that they are only living as brother and 
sister, the circumstance seems to have pro- 
voked little or no remark. The ruffians 
plot to blow up the Earl, and for this pur- 
pose construct a tunnel under his residence, 
but are unfortunately blown up themselves. 
Then the Earl, having recovered his memory, 
marries Lucy, and the yarn is complete. It 
is entitled Scarlet Hortune, but no particular 
reason seems to exist for the name, and 
any other would have done as well. 








Mr. Havell need scarcely have been at 
the trouble to preface his book with an 
elaborate apology for sending it forth upon 
the world. A Great Gulf Fixed is neither 
better nor worse than the average run of 
shockers, and the fact that its aim is to 
expose the iniquity of sending rotten ships 
to sea is no particular objection to it. The 
most distinctive feature of the story is its 
extreme brevity, which excludes it from any 
claim to an extended notice. 

Joun Barrow ALLEN. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Little Manx Nation. By Hall Caine. 
(Heinemann.) The contents of this pleasant 
little volume consist of the three lectures de- 
livered by Mr. Hall Caine at the Royal Institu- 
tion in the spring of the present year. It has 
been so often remarked that success upon the 
platform is incompatible with success in the 
study—that the speech, address, or lecture 
which is admirable when delivered cannot 
possibly be admirable when read—that people 
in general have lazily accepted the repeated 
criticism without caring to ask whether it has 
any justification in common experience. As a 
matter of fact such justification is altogether 
wanting. Even such entirely extemporaneous 
utterances as the speeches of Mr. Gladstone, 
the sermons of Mr. Spurgeon, and the lectures 
of the late George Dawson, make admirable 
literature of its kind; while the platform dis- 
courses of Carlyle, Emerson, and Thackeray, 
which were written to be heard, are not one 
whit inferior to their other work which was 
written to be read. Mr. Hall Caine’s talks 
about the scenery, the history, the celebrities, 
and the superstitions of his ‘‘ tight little island ” 
must have been very pleasant to listen to, but they 
will hardly be found less pleasant by those 
who make their acquaintance for the first time 
in these pages. Here and there the rhetoric 
may be a little too garish for the fierce light 
that beats upon type. Had Mr. Hall Caine 
been writing for the printer simply, he would 
probably have toned down the exuberantpassage 
in which he thanks God that he did not witness 
the triumphal return of the Duke of Athol to 
the island he had misgoverned, because, had he 
been alive to see it he would have “ shrieked 
with laughter” ; nor would he have indulged in 
that very Tupperian contribution to proverbial 
philosophy, ‘‘ a woman’s good name is the sil- 
ver thread that runs through the pearl chain of 
her virtues.” Such things as these are, how- 
ever, of infrequent occurrence; and it is pro- 
bable that on the whole the book would have 
gained little and lost much had Mr. Caine gone 
over its pages with the revising pen in hand 
and the image of the critical purist in his 
mind’s eye. If we are toaccept Sydney Smith’s 
dictum that all styles are good except the tire- 
some, we must pronounce the style of The Little 
Manx Nation to be very good indeed, for tire- 
someness is a vice into which the writer never 
deviates. The three lectures deal nominally with 
the stories of the Manx kings, the Manx bishops, 
and the Manx people; but without any appear- 
ance of irrelevance Mr. Hall Caine manages to 
range under one or other of his three heads 
every characteristic item of information likely 
to interest an alien audience. And such items 
are numerous; for the little island nation has 
an individuality of its own which lends itself 
very readily to literary treatment, especially to 
the treatment of one who has mastered the great 
art of telling astory. Of course Manxmen have 
much in common with other Celtic races, but 
they‘ have various picturesque customs which 
are all their own. One of them, now a thing 
of the past,was specially curious. 





** When a man died intestate, leaving no record 
of his debts, a creditor might establish a claim by 
going with the bishop to the grave of the dead man 
at midnight, stretching himself on it with face to- 
heaven and a Bible on his breast, and then saying 
solemnly, ‘I swear that So-and-so, who lies buried 
here, died in my debt by so much.’ After that 
the debt was allowed. 


Mr. Caine has some capital stories of the old 
wrecking and smuggling days, and not a few 
really fine descriptive passages, notably a very 
vivid and beautiful sketch of a night with the 
herring fishers, which is quite equai to the best 
things of its kind in 7'he Deemster or T'he Bond- 
man. The preparation of these lectures was a 
happy thought, and their publication was 
another ; for the book will not only interest. its 
readers, but will tempt many of them to explore 
for themselves some of the loveliest spots to be 
found in British isles. Those who know Manx- 
land know that Mr. Hall Caine’s enthusiam is 
not without abundant justification. 


Sports and Pastimes of Scotland, Historically 
Illustrated. By R. 8. Fittis. (Alexander 
Gardner.) This is the kind of book which 
demands a lifetime of labour. To bring 
together in chronological arrangement an 
exhaustive list of notices of national sports, to 
trace each game or sport to its origin, com- 
paring it with other popular sports, and 
clearing away the clouds of folk-lore and 
legend which, among such a people as the 
Scotch, surround it, were « Herculean feat. 
Strutt has performed it fairly well for England ; 
but Mr. Fittis, following confessedly in his 
steps, has put together a good deal of compila- 
tion and much miscellaneous learning in these 
essays, while the conviction remains with the 
reader that a good deal more remains to be said 
by some painstaking antiquary on the sports and 
pastimes of Scotland. Some of the matter 
which Mr. Fittis has collected has already seen 
the light, and is of such a miscellaneous nature 
that it resembles Jack Horner’s pie. It is 
pleasant to pick out a plum here and there, 
but the aed is by no means satisfactory when 
the book is viewed as a history of sport. There 
is too much natural history in the author’s 
chapters on wolves, wild cattle, and deer. Mr. 
Harting has made the history of our extinct 
quadrupeds his own. Wild sports proper, the 
chase and capture of wild animals, should 
have been discriminated from such merely con- 
ventional sports as golf and curling. There was 
no need in treating of racing as a Scotch sport 
to begin with the Olympic games and Hiero of 
Syracuse. On the other hand, Scotch sports 
par excellence—archery, the Highland games, 
and, of course, golf—are cargfully handled. 
These chapters will please votaries of amuse- 
ments never more popular, perhaps, than at 
present; and the book, so far as it goes, is a 

leasant addition to the class of lounging 
iterature so well represented in all Scotch 
country houses. Mr. Fittis ascribes the fabu- 
lous waterbulls, kelpies, and the ‘ famh,” 
mysterious quadrupeds which terrify the super- 
stitious, to the wild cattle and wolves which 
once were common in Scotland. It is a mar- 
vellous argument for the existence, scarcely in 
prehistoric days, of the reindeer in Britain to 
say ‘it should be remembered that the rein- 
deer moss is still common in Scotland.” That 
grouse disease existed so early as 1817 will be 
a surprise to many sportsmen, and yet Mr. 
Fittis establishes it. Scotch housewives will 
be glad to know how to preserve their fowls 
from foxes, and he extracts a memorable recipe 
for this purpose from Hector Boece. Anti- 
quaries may care to remember that a duel 
once took place in the Meadows at Edinburgh 
between two archers, who shot at each other 
with the long bow so lately as 1791. It was 
remarked that the general adoption of the bow 
as a weapon for duellists would probably injure 
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the seconds as much, if not more, than the 
principals. A good many scraps of curious 
learning of this kind may be found in Mr, 
Fittis’s pages. We notice that in his essay on 
curling he does not attempt to trace the origin 
of the fare traditionally eaten at dinner after a 
eurling match—boiled beef and greens. He 
asserts, too, that cricket was known on the 
North Inch, Perth, so early as 1812. We can 
testify that the game was somewhat unfamiliar 
there even in 1845. 


“THE ALL ENGLAND SERIES.” —Jiding, and 
Riding for Ladies. By W. Kerr. (Bell.) This is 
the best practical treatise on the subject we have 
come acress, the author, Capt. Kerr, having 
thorough experience of horses in all parts of 
the world. He is wonderfully free from any 
prejudice; and though riding can never be 
taught in print, there are hints in the chapter 
on teaching the young rider which everyone 
who wishes to bring up his children in the right 
way as horsemen and horsewomen will find 
invaluable. On the subject of Riding for 
Ladies, Capt. Kerr is equally at home, and his 
readers will find every useful instruction down 
to the minutiae of the best dress and saddlery. 
His freedom from prejudice is shown by his 
standing out for the recent craze that a woman 
should adopt the man’s seat, though he 
admits that the seat on the side saddle with 
a third crutch is the most secure. <A sketch of 
a man riding out a buck-jumper on a side 
saddle, described as the last resource, cuts away 
the only argument that can be brought forward 
for « needless change, by showing that none is 
wanted. These little books—for they are 
issued in two separate volumes—are a marvel of 
cheapness ; and the illustrations are as spirited 
and correct as the letter press. 


Life in the Royal Navy. By a Ranker. (Ports- 
mouth : Chamberlain.) Among the many 
books to which the Naval Exhibition has given 
rise, we are disposed to give a high place to 
this modest shillingsworth. Forecasts of the 
sea-fights of the future fail to attract us, how- 
ever vividly described; though, like Robert 
Browning, we yield to none in veneration for 
the slightest relic of the hero of Trafalgar. 
But here we have a book which could not have 
been written in the time of Nelson. Conceive 
the boatswain or gunner whom Marryat has 
immortalised sitting down to impress sailors by 
means of his pen! Yet this is what a warrant 
officer of the present day has here boldly at- 
tempted to do, and with no small measure of suc- 
cess. The name of ‘‘ranker,” to our mind, rather 
suggests the sister service; and even there it 
implies the obtaining of a commission, not a 
warrant. But this apart, none who reads can 
doubt the genuineness of this artless narrative, 
which tells how a country lad rose to warrant 
rank at the age of twenty-six, after eleven 
years’ service. No doubt, the rapidity of his 
promotion was somewhat exceptional, but only 
because of his own exceptional steadiness and in- 
telligence. He was certainly no prig, and he 
thoroughly enjoyed the vicissitudes of service 
on nearly every foreign station except the 
dreaded West Coast of Africa. His book may be 
strongly recommended for village libraries, and 
as a present for adventurous boys. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Wii11AM Mornris’s press has finished one- 
third of his very handsome reprint of Caxton’s 
Golden Legend. The transcript of the original 
copy in the Cambridge University Library was 
made by Mr. F. 8. Ellis and his daughter 
Phillis, and is just completed. Mr. Morris has 
designed a charming border for the first page 
of the book, and beautiful capitals all through, 
which have been cut by Mr. H. H. Hooper. 


The sheets are a pleasure to look at and handle. 
The hand-made paper is from Kent, and is 
made by an old apprentice of the Balstons at 
their Whatman factory. 


Mr. Morris’s next Caxton reprint will be 
the Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye (1472), the 
first English book printed in England ; and the 
poet has already planned work to last his press 
for many years to come. 


AN early publication will be an edition of 
Chaucer in a double-column folio and a new 
black-letter type designed by Mr. William 
Morris, and already complete, which those who 
have seen it consider a great success. The 
text of each poem will be taken from its best 
MS.—the Canterbury Tales of course from the 
Ellesmere—with only such alterations as sense 
and metre make imperative. We earnestly hope 
that Mr. Morris will confine the volume to 
Chaucer’s genuine works, and put such of the 
spurious poems attributed to Chaucer as he 
thinks are true poetry into a separate volume. 
He, above all men, should not adulterate his 
Chaucer, even by an Appendix of later and 
inferior work. 


Mr. Joun Murray announces an illustrated 
volume, by Mr. H. Villiers-Stuart, of Dromana, 
entitled Jamaica Revisited, to which are added 
Personal Adventures in the Equatorial Forests 
North of the Amazon, and in other little-known 
regions of South America, as also in the wilds 
of Florida. 
| Messrs. Percryan & Co. have in the press 
_& new work, in two volumes, by Miss M. 
| Betham-Edwards, editor of Arthur Young’s 
‘Tour in France,” which will be entitled 
A Survey of France One Hundred Years after 
the Revolution. 


M. WADvINGTON, in forwarding to Miss 
Betham-Edwards the brevet of Officier de 
l’'Instruction Publique de France, expressed in 
graceful terms the pleasure this acknowledg- 
ment of her literary services had afforded him. 
Lord Lytton, Her Majesty’s ambassador at 
Paris, has also written to the author of The 
Roof of France, warmly congratulating her upon 
the great honour she has lately received at the 
hands of the French Government. 


WE are informed that the German Emperor 
has expressed himself deeply interested in 
Lieut. John Bigelow’s book on The Principles 
of Strategy. 


Mr. Fisuer UNWIN is about to publish a 
History of Playing Cards, by Mr. John King 
Rennsslaer, who calls it ‘‘ The Devil’s Picture 
Book.” This work is based upon much research, 
and will be profusely illustrated. 


Tuk first eight volumes issued by the Rail- 
way and General Automatic Library, Limited, 
will be published early next week by Messrs. 
Eden, Remington, & Co. for the trade. Among 
the authors are the Duke of Argyll, the Mar- 
quis of Lorne, Miss Florence Warden, Mr. 
Clement Scott, and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 


Messrs. EpEN, REMINGTON & Co. will issue 
in a few days a novel, entitled Priests and 
People, by a well-known author, treating of 
Irish life and character, and describing the 
social conditions of Ireland at the present day ; 
also a novel, by Miss Annabel Gray, entitled 
Through Rifted Clouds. 


Messrs. Diary, Lona & Co. have ready for 
immediate publication a romance by Mr. Hume 
Nisbet, entitled 7'he Jolly Roger, a Tale of 
Sea Heroes and Pirates, illustrated by the 
author. 

AN illustrated novel by Mr. Cuthbert Rigby, 
entitled From Midsummer to Martinmas, will 
be published by Mr. George Allen about the 








middle of November. 








Miss Mary C. RowsE t's volume of stories, 
entitled Petronella—which has previously been 
announced — will be published by Messrs, 
Skeffington & Son. A play dramatised from 
the principal story by Mr. Edwin Gilbert was 
produced last August at Ladbroke Hall. 


A Cyclopaedia of Nature Teachings, consist- 
ing of classified extracts from the best writers 
and speakers, illustrative of religious, moral, 
and social truths from Nature, is announced 
for early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. The 
work will have an introduction by the Rev. 
Dr. Hugh Macmillan, the author of ‘“ Bible 
Teachings in Nature.” 


WE understand that the publishing house of 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh has 
been converted into a limited company, and 
that the style of the firm will in future be 
Griffith, Farran, & Co., Limited. The whole 
of the issued share capital has been taken up by 
the existing members of the firm, Messrs, 
Okeden and Welsh, who have been joined by 
Mr. W. Moxon Browne on the board of direction 
of the new company. This change has been 
made consequent upon rearrangements in 
connexion with the estate of the late Mr. 
Robert Farran. 


TuE English Goethe Society is awaking, it 
seems, from a period of somewhat painful 
stagnation. It held a meeting lately at the 
residence of its vice-president, Dr. Garnett, at 
the British Museum, where papers were read 
on the poet Rosegarten by Dr. Lange (original 
letters of Goethe to him and to his family being 
exhibited), and on Goethe’s connexion with 
Jena by Mrs. Coupland; the proceedings were 
interspersed with music, vocal and _ instru- 
mental. The next meeting is te take place on 
Monday, October 26, at the rooms of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street, when 
a paper will be read by Mr. R. G. Alford on 
“English Critics of Goethe.” The scope of 
the society has been enlarged, so that, while 
always keeping Goethe as the central figure, 
the attention of the members may be directed 
also to other fields of German literature, art, 
and science. An efficient executive committee 
has been formed, and many new members have 
joined. Dr. Eugene Oswald, 16, St. Mark’s- 
crescent, N.W., is the new secretary. 


THE Browning Society commences its new 
session on Thursday next, October 29, when 
Prof. Hall Griffin will exhibit, by means of 
the magic lantern, a series of views in Italy, 
illustrating The Ring and the Book, and other 
of Browning’s poems. The meeting will be 
held at University College, Gower-street, at 
8 p.m. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY will open their seasot 
next Wednesday with the sale of the library of 
Mr. C. H. Cooper, town clerk of Cambridge’, 
well known as the author of Athenae Canta}- 
rigienses. The collection is of a mieellanof 
character, consisting mainly of local histories, 
antiquarian works, and serial publications. But 
it also includes several first editions of Dickens} 
in the original covers, unbound; and a copy of 
Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell, together with cight 
autograph letters from the author. 


READERS of Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures and 
Wright’s Lectures on Semitic Comparative 
Grammar will be glad to know of the hearty 
recognition given to them by A. Miiller and 
Schiirer respectively in the T'hevlogische Literu- 
turzeituny for October 17. Of the former work 
Prof. Schiirer says: ‘‘ What the author offers us is 
not mere pale theories; everywhere he has at. 
his disposal concrete views of things, arising 
out of the most comprehensive knowledge of 
details in both departments of history—that of 
the Greek ideas and that of the Christian 
Church.” 
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Wirtu reference to the obituary notice of the 
Rev. Percy Myles, in the ACADEMY of last week, 
we are asked to state that a committee has been 
formed to raise a memorial fund on behalf of 
his widow. Contributions may be sent to the 
Rev. Prof. G. Henslow, Drayton House, Ealing. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Tux first chapters of ‘“‘ The Naulahka,” as has 
already been announced, will appear in the 
November Century. The story would seem to 
be one of a woman’s mission running contrary 
to her affections. It begins in a typical pioneer 
town of the United States of America—‘‘ Topaz” 
to wit—but will speedily be brought into 
“Rhatore, in the province of Gokral Seetarun, 
Rajputana, India.” The hero’s description 
characterises it as ‘‘a land on the nether brim 
of the world, named out of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ and probably populated out of them.” 
Mr. Wolcott Balestier, the coadjutor of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, is an American resident in 
London ; hence ‘‘ The Naulahka” is a story of 
West as well as East. A piece of his called 
“ A Spring Romance” appeared in the Century 
a short while since. 


Amonc the other contents of the new volume 
of the Century will be—an illustrated Life of 
Christopher Columbus, specially written by 
Senor Castelar; two papers on ‘‘ The Fall of 
the Paris Commune,” by Mr. Archibald Forbes ; 
an account of the life, thoughts, customs, Xc., 
of the Red Indians, from their own point of 
view, by Miss Alice M. Fletcher, of the Pea- 
body Museum, who has lived among them for 
a long course of years; and a series of bio- 
graphical articles by and about famous musical 
composers. 


A NEw volume of the Magazine of Art will 
be begun with the November number. The 
frontispiece will consist of a picture in colours 
(«A Breezy Day,” by Mr. H. Detmold), 
forming the first of a series which will appear 
at intervals in the magazine. This number will 
also contain the first instalment of ‘‘ Our Illus- 
trated Note-Book,” in which the latest art 
movements of the day, pictorical, architectural, 
sculptural, &c., will be kept up to date by 
pictorial as well as descriptive illustration ; 
also the following :—Mr. Dickes’s ‘‘ Mystery of 
Holbein’s Ambassadors, a Solution ”’; ‘‘ Where 
to draw the Line, a Word to Students,” by Mr. 
Thomas Woolner; an article by Mr. Shaw 
Sparrow on Mr. Alexander Henderson’s Collec- 
tion of Pictures, with six illustrations; ‘‘ Poli- 
tical Cartoons,” by Mr. Linley Sambourne ; and 
an in memoriam article on the late Richard 
Redgrave, by Mr. F. G. Stephens. 


TuE November number of the Leisure Hour, 
which commences a new volume, will contain 
the opening chapters of a serial story by Miss 
Elsa D’Esterre Keeling, entitled ‘‘The Lin- 
dens.” Among the other contents will be— 
“‘The Romance of Ancient Literature,” by Mr. 
W. Flinders Petrie, with illustrations; ‘‘ The 
Land of the Corsairs,” by Mr. Stanley J. Wey- 
man; and ‘‘The Horse World of London,” by 
Mr. W. J. Gordon, illustrated by Mr. A. C. 
Corbould. 


THE Christmas number of Good Words—to be 
published with the November magazines—will 
consist of a story by Mr. A. Conan Doyle, 
entitled ‘‘Beyond the City: an Idyll of the 
Suburbs,” with illustrations by Mr. Paul 
Hardy. 


THE forthcoming number of Literary Opinion 
will contain a special article on the literature 
of the Morte Darthur, by Sir Edward Strachey, 
and also a signed article by the Bishop of 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Dr. LIDDELL has announced his intention of 
resigning the Deanery of Christ Church after 
the end of the present term. 


THE Grace appointing a syndicate ‘‘ to con- 
sider whether it be expedient to allow alterna- 
tives, and if so, what alternatives, for one of 
the two classical languages in the Previous 
Examination, whether to all students or to any 
classes of students other than those already 
exempted ”—in plain words, for the abolition 
of compulsory Greek—will be offered to the 
Senate at a special meeting of Congregation at 
Cambridge on Thursday next, October 29. 


MEANWHILE, the supporters of Greck have 
not been idle. In addition tc an eloquent essay 
from Mr. J. K. Stephen, under the characteristic 
title The Living Languages (Macmillan & Bowes), 
a committee appointed last August at a meeting 
of resident uates have issued an appeal to 
non-resident members of the Senate, ‘* to come 
up to Cambridge and record their votes against 
the Grace in numbers which may not only 
secure its rejection now, but save the University 
from similar proposals for many years to come.” 
Among the names on this committee, we notice 
three which also appear in the proposed syndi- 
cate, which at least proves that there is no 
desire to prevent fair discussion, if only the 
syndicate is allowed to come into being. 


Mr. F. DARWIN, reader in botany at Cam- 
bridge, has been compelled to apply for leave 
of absence during the winter, on the ground of 
his wife’s health. It is —- that Mr. 
Harold Wager, of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, should be appointed his deputy. 


Mr. F. Y. EpGEwortH, the new Drummond 
professor of political economy at Oxford, was 
to deliver his inaugural lecture on Friday, 
October 23. 

Messrs. DEIGHTON, BELL, & Co., of Cam- 
bridge, and Messrs. George Bell & Sons, of 
London, will shortly publish a work on the 
history and contents of the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, by the Rev. Dr. Sinker, 
the librarian. The book will contain various 
illustrations and facsimiles from MSS. ; and a 
few copies printed on hand-made paper will be 
offered to subscribers before publication. 


Mr. ADAM’s treatise on Z'he Number of Plato ; 
its Solution and Significance, will shortly be 
published by the Cambridge University Press. 
The author claims to have for the first time 
completely solved the Nuptial Number, and to 
have shown its extreme importance for the 
understanding of the Platonic philosophy. 


Tne Rev. Dr. W. Sanday, Dean Ireland’s 
professor of the exegesis of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford, is delivering a course of six public 
lectures on ‘‘ The Johannean Question.” 


Mr. J. H. MipperTon, the Slade professor 
of fine art at Cambridge, announces a special 
course of four lectures on ‘‘ Michael Angelo,” 
in addition to his regular lectures on classical 
archaeology. 

Dr. E. B. Tytor, reader in anthropology at 
Oxford, is lecturing this term upon ‘ The 
Origin and Development of Language and 
Writing.” 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE, Oxford, has promul- 
gated a scheme for founding senior demyships, 
of the value of £100, tenable for four years, 
and to be awarded to graduates without 
examination. 

THE new engineering laboratory at Cam- 
bridge has been opened this term, under the 
charge of Prof. Ewing. Two courses of labora- 
tory demonstrations are being given—in applied 
mechanics, and in applied electricity, besides 
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instruction in workshop practice. 
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MANSFIELD COLLEGE, at Oxford, now con- 
tains 36 students, of whom 29 are theological, 
while 7 are following the ordinary Arts course. 
One of the lecturers has lately been elected 
to an open fellowship in theology at Merton 
College. In this connexion, we may mention 
that one of the two new fellows at Corpus 
happens to be a Roman Catholic. 


AccorDING to the list of freshmen published 
in the Oxford Magazine, Christ Church and 
New College stand ftrst, each with 58, closely 
followed by Keble with 53; then come Balliol 
(43), Trinity (41), Magdalen (35), St. John’s 
(34), Exeter (33), Queen’s (30), and Brasenose 
(29). Non-collegiate students are apparently 
omitted ; but of the halls we may mention that 
St. Edmund has 9 freshmen and St. Mary 5. 


Mrs. TIRARD is about to give a-course of six 
lectures at 13, Kensington - square (King’s 
College Department for Ladies), on ‘‘The 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians,” followed by demonstrations at the 
British Museum. The introductory lecture will 
be given on Wednesday next, October 28, at 
3 p.m. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


AUTUMN’S TALE, 


TELL us your grievance, meek autumnal Day, 
That breathed erewhile the scentful, bloomy air ! 
Doth not the Summer still beside you stay, 

To nurse you with a sister’s homely care ¢ 

If sunshine pour on you a fainter smile 

A sky fills up ycur empty boughs in masses ; 

Is it to further bronze the verdurous pile 

And scatter new death-tokens as it passes ? 

The lingering Summer that, with childlike daring, 
Returns to play, the insidious poison breathes, 
Unconsciously the day of danger sharing, 

The leaves wind-tossed in mortuary wreaths ! 

So is your tale but little given to cheer— 
Memorial of another dying year. 


Tuos. GorDON HAKE, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE most important paper in the Antiyuary 
is one by the late Mr. Lines on ancient remains 
in the neighbourhood of Contway. Probably 
it did not receive the last corrections of its 
learned author, but as we have it, it is of con- 
siderable value for the student of Celtic history. 
The Rev. Dr. Charles Cox has contributed a 
series of notes on the visit of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute to Edinburgh. Much 
that he tells has already appeared elsewhere, 
but it is useful to have these things in a 
ermanent form, and described by one who 
ows their relative importance. The heraldic 
exhibition was by far the most important dis- 
play which the meeting brought forth. English 
antiquaries are commonly by no means learned 
in the heraldic antiquities of the sister kingdom. 
English heraldry is of home growth, though of 
course much influenced by the heraldry of 
Flanders, Italy, and France, and to a less 
degree by that of the Empire. The heraldry of 
Scotland was mainly a daughter of France. 
Sir Walter Scott does not seem to have realised 
this, and made errors in consequence. The 
Rev. J. Brownhill’s notice of John de Athona, 
a canon of Lincoln, and an old English canonist, 
is important as drawing attention to an English 
man of letters of whom most of us have never 
heard. If we put aside the chroniclers, a dark 
night of forgetfulness has settled down on 
nearly every English writer of the middle ages 
who had not the good fortune to say his say in 
the vulgar tongue. We are grateful to anyone 
who will revive the memories of our forgotten 
worthies, even when they wrote in what was 
then the universal language of Western 
Christendom. Mr. R. C. Hope continues his 
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useful annotated catalogue of Holy Wells; and 
Mr. Ward his interesting notes on Local 
Museums—dealing on this occasion with Lich- 
field, where the collections seem to suffer from 
faulty arrangement. 

TERE is nothing particularly to note in the 
October number of the Journal of the Ex Libris 
Society (A. & C. Black), beyond the fact that 
seventy new members have already been attracted 
to the society by its publication. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Derorme, AmCdée. Journal d’un sous-officier, 1870. Paris : 
Hachette. 3 fr. 50 c. f 

Granp-Carteret, J. Richard Wagner en caricatures. 
Paris: Larousse. 3 fr. 50 c. ae 

Gutnexktay, C. 8. La Transcaucasie et la péninsule 
d’Apchéron. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Locxroy, E. M. de Moltke, ses Mémoires et la Guerre 
future. Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 50. 

Srerrens, G. Rotrou-Studien. I. Jean de Rotrou als 
Nachahmer Lope de Vega’s. Oppeln: Franck. 3M. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Carri, H. La France — Louis XV. (1723—1774). Paris: 
May & Motteroz. 4 fr. ; e 
a 8. Parlamentswissenschaft. II. Die Partei- 
Taktik. Berlin: Puttkammer. 2M. 40 Pf. 
Fiers, le Marquis de. Le Roi Louis-Philippe. Vie anec- 
dotique, 1773-1850. Paris: Dentu. 10 fr. ; 
Horn, F. 24 Stunden Moltkescher Strategie, entwickelt u. 
erliutert an den Schlachten v. Gravelotte u. St. Privat 
am 18. Aug. 1870. Berlin: Luckhardt. 7 M. 50 Pf. 
Lower, F. vy. Kulturgeschichte der Deutschen im Mittel- 
alter. 1. Bd. Miinchen: Mehrlich. 10M. : 
Marvor, Mémoires du Général de. T. III. Paris: Plon. 
7 fr. 50¢. ae 
Picuter, F. Boleslaw If. v. Polen. Budapest: Kiliin. 
” 


Pivaaup, L. Les Francais en Russie et les Russes en France. 
Paris: Didier. 7 fr. 50 e. 

Proat, L. Le Crime et la Peine. Paris: Alean. 10 fr. 

Sayous, E. Les deux Révolutions d’ Angleterre (1603—1689). 
Paris: May & Motteroz. 4 fr. 

Srervois, G. Etat sommaire par s¢ries des documents con- 
serves aux Archives Nationales. Paris: Delagrave. 
25 fr. 

Srorren, le Colonel. Guerre de César et d’Arioviste, et 
wremiores opérations de César en Van 702. Paris: 
Souillon. 30 fr. : — 

Wessexry, C. Studien iib. das Verhiiltniss 4. griechischen 
yum iigyptischen Recht im Lagidenreiche. Leipzig: 
Freytag. 1M. 40 Pf. ; : 

Zecien, J. Entretiens sur histoire du moyen Age. 2¢ Partie. 
T. Il. Paris: Didier. 3 fr. 50c. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Brun, J. Diatomées. Espéces nouvelles marines, fossiles et 
pelagiques. Basel: Georg. 20 fr. . : 

Briquer, J. Les Labices des Alpes maritimes. ire Partie. 
Basel: Georg. 5 fr. . . 

Cuuy, C. Die Canarischen Syphonophoren in monograph- 
ischen Darstellungen. I. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Diesterweg. 


M. 

Esurtnarpt, H. Ueb. Tertiiirpflanzen v. Chile. Frank- 
furt-a.-M.: Diesterweg. 10M. | 

Errixasuausen, C. Frh., v.. Die fossile Flora v. Schoenegg 
bei Wies in Steiermark. 2. Thi. Leipzig: Freytag. 
2M. 90 Pf. 

Leviiver, André. La Religion. Paris: Reinwald. 5 fr. 

Pauacky, J. Die Verbreitung der Fische. Prag: Calve. 
SM. 

Preenter, J.M. Die Windverhiiltnisse auf d. Sonnblick u. 
einigen anderen Gipfelstationen. Leipzig: Freytag. 5 M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Croiset, M. Histoire Ce la littCrature greeque. ‘T. ITL. 
Période attique: la tragédie; la comédie; les genres 
secondaires. Paris: Thorin, 8 fr. 

UPAMITAUHAVAPRAVANEAE Karnar specimen, ab H. G. 
Jacobi editum, Kiel: Haeseler. 1M. 40 Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES ON HERO[LN]DAS, 
IV. 
Oxford: Oct. 11, 1€91. 

Textual criticism seems to have a comic side. 
In I. 57 K. gives tas ypa.. x wepas.., and does 
not say that any of the letters are doubtful. Mr. 
Hicks, in the Classical Review, says : ** T have again 
looked atthe MS. ... and read ra onAdyxv’ epwrt,’’ 
and last week Mr. Ileadlam tells us that K.’s text 
is the relics of TACTAATXN—he also reading as 
Mr. Hicks. If this is so, then my restoration and 








construing of éxiunve tas ypais xi¢pacev is one of 
the very funniest things I have ever seen. I did 
think éxtunve tas ypais extremely odd, but the 
restoration as such was not only perfect, it was, 
assuming K.’s correctness, the only possible one ; 
while, given the restoration, the construing was 
equally inevitable. And I have had no opportunity 
ot seeing the MS. for myself. 

The probabilities iu favour of the Hicks-Headlam 
reading are enormous ; and then it becomes a ques- 
tion whether in the previous line xa@é5w rns mi'ans 
refers to a procession of Misé or to a sloping street 
in which a temple to her was situated. But to 
change it there exists not the smallest reason, 
grammatical or other. 

Permit me these few further ‘‘ retractations.’’ 
In commenting on |. 74 I did not observe (what 
Mr. ltichards has pointed out to me) that wetpyas 
is both unmetrical and a vox nihi/i: but my remarks 
are not affected—read re (or ye) metpiao(v). Tn 
1, 80 I now restore not *IraAKcod xé’, but fra yevor 
(xveor %), suggested by Mr. Hicks’s efra deicoy ? 

I find that the continuation of these notes 
requires more time than | can possibly give, so 
this must be my last letter, at any rate for an in- 
definite period I propose in it to discuss a few 
more passages in the third poem, and then to give 
expression to certain plain truths which very much 
need to be spoken. 


(42) IIT. 19. ae Sopxadsdes Se var wapwrepat moAAOY 
20. ev rot puoms Tos TE SimTvOLs KEwTat 
21. rns Annv@ou nucwr TH Em TavTL xpw- 
peaOa, 


Sothe MS. In 19 R. substitutes doprades. One 
would think that the writer of comic choliambics 
for the stage would have allowed himself the same 
liberty as was taken by the writer of comic iambics 
for the stage; but there seems no undoubted 
instance of an anapaest in the second foot in 
Ilero(n)das. For IV. 71 can be disposed of by 
cutting off the last letter of ofrws, and in III. 7 ai 
aatpdyada (despite the possibility of interpolating 
a 7’) is rendered suspicious by the hiatus. 

It is noticeable, too, that in 63 the MS. gives 
dopxaow, where the longer form would have suited 
the metre equally—and that three names instead 
of one are given to knucklebones, two by the same 
speaker. And | suggest that in all three places 
one name, dopxddes, was really used. It was a very 
unusual name, for Liddell and Scott do not know 
itin this sense. Hence in III. 7 acrpayada: was 
written above it as a gloss, and so got into the 
text, causing an hiatus. After that had happened, 
III. 19 was the first appearance of the word : there 
in turn it was glossed, and there, too, the gloss got 
into the text. It was xot glossed in II]. 63 
because the meaning would be obvious to anyone 
who had already read 19. 

The conjecture AIMAPQTEPAI, which seems to 
belong to Messrs. Ilicks, Jackson, and Richards 
independently, looks right, whether we read 
3 val A with Mr. Hicks, or 5é ye A. with Mr. 
Richards (or 3¢ r. A., as I prefer). 

But how did the corruption arise? Mr. Hicks 
supposes that the Ar of Aimapwrepa got transposed 
backwards (!) into Sopxad:5es. If he will write out 
the line and try to imagine himself making the 
transposition he will give up that idea. If his 
reading is right, the corruption arose from the 
similarity between AI and Al, which led to the last 
two letters being omitted altogether. If Mr. 
Richards’s reading is right, the same similarity 
caused Al to be miswritten Al, after which naturally 
came chaos, the first hand of the present MS. 
writing 5a, while the corrector inserted ev above. 

Do Mr. Ilicks and Mr. Richards, however, 
see the right syntax? ach construes A. ris 
anxvGov. It is most improbable that the compara- 
tive should be separated by eight words from the 
genitive it governs, and I take it to refer to the 
déAros mentioned in the preceding lines. The 
mother says she waxes her son’s slate every month, 
but he won’t use it, or if he does use it he doesn’t 
write a bit nicely, but will scrape all the wax away 
(e« S’Anv Edce—so Mr. Richards rightly [MS. 
tvon | against R. [fve]). Then she goes on to say 
that if the slate isn’t shiny the knucklebones are : 
** But the knucklebones, forsooth, much more 
shiny,’’ lie (all over the house) in the nozzle of the 
bellows (so that one can’t blow the fire), and in 
the network strainers fixed into the neck of the 
Aj«uGos (so that, when you pour some oil out of 


that universal seasoner to flavour a dish, out 
tumbles a knucklebone). 

And, if anyone who reads these lines will come to 
me in the Bodleian, I will show him a Greek 
child’s slate which exactly answers to the descrip- 
tion given by the mother of the naughty boy in 
the text. 

(43) ITT. 22. éxlarara: 8 0b8 Bada cvdAAGBiv ywava 

23. dv ph tis abtg@ TwVTO wevTduis Boon. 


In 23 the MS. has ravra (=ravra); and there i§ 
no need to change this, for the proposition may be 
taken to cover all syllables, as well as the syl- 
lable a. 

(44) The mother complains that she has to pay 
for all the tiles broken. 


IIL. 47. @v yap ordy? earl ris cvvoins rdons 
AS. tod Myrtpotiuns épya Korraaov traita 
AD. GAnbly’ Sore und orta nwyjra. 


The MS. gives «ad7n@w’ and odevta and they 
should be kept: ‘‘ For the entire tenement cries 
with one voice, This is the work of Métrotimé’s boy 
Kottalos ; and true work of his it is, so that one’s 
mouth is quite shut (lit., so that one doesn’t move 
even a tooih).”’ 

(45) TIT. 54. Kobd’ Urvos uu aipeira 

55. voedv’ 80° duets wavyvinv aywweire. 


Mr. Headlam and Dr. Ellis have anticipated me 
in defending é7’ jos (= juos dre); but neither has 
noticed that when this is done aywnre, which is 
also read by the MS., becomes quite right, for 
jos can take the subjunctive without av. 


(16) TIT. 56. Gar’ ef te Oct, Aaumpioxe, Kat Biov 
mpntw 
57. eaOrhy reAoiev ei SE Karyabav Kipoas, 
5S. wh €Aatoov abra Mntpotrlun érevyeo* 
But, in 58, the MS. has avtw:, so read avtwy, which 
is much nearer to it; and, by the way, would ,»} 
ZAarcov = ** nevertheless,’’ be Greek ? 

Messrs. Hicks, Jackson, and Ellis have all 
noticed what escaped me, that éewevxeo is un- 
metrical. Mr. Hicks’s éxevxot (he accents: ézei- 
xoo) is certainly right. 

(47) IID. 59. eee yap obdév weCor. 

The MS. has puov ( = weiov), and the sense is perfect : 
“Tf you meet with blessings, do not pray for less 
than these for me Métrotimé; for you will have 
not a whit the less for yourself,’’ é.e., your own 
good luck will not suffer from your wishing ix 
good luck. What can be said of an editor who 
changes mov to uwe(ov What sense he gets out of 
his own alteration he does not tell us. Yet, 
strange to say, Mr. Hicks accepts it. 


(48) IIT. 63. 08 cor ér’ dwapnel rijot Sopndow mailer; 
Kottrados 
64, ACTPABAOKQCTIEP olda. 
Aaumpiokos 
mpos 5¢ thy waiarpyy 
65. ev tote: mpodvixowss XaAKiCes or- 
Téwy. 

But, in 64, K. gives dorpdB85 oxwowep ode; and 
Mr. Headlam is beyond question right in taking 
the words as of Lampriskos’s speech, and 
construing ‘‘ Aren’t you content to play with dice 
like these (other boys), but ...?’? The other 
boys are, of course, Euthiés, Kokkalos, and Phillos, 
whom he had called only three or four lines earlier. 
do7p486 is still unconstrued. It looks to be one 
of those adverbs in -3a which express modes of 
playing games, and might conceivably mean ‘like 
lightning,’’ from the stem of daorpdrrw. Mr. 
Hicks ingeniously proposes as7paBdex' wep, 
making the former word a vocative of a supposed 
contracted form of a supposed acrpaBodoxos, from 
aorpéBn, “a mule’s saddle’’: it would then be 
a term of abuse, ‘‘ You mule.’”? The weak point 
of both these suggestions is that they do not 
explain the double accent in the MS. I suggest 
that the two accents mean that the word is a 
compound of the negative a and the stem «rpa8- 
or a word orpdGda, and that it means some form 
of the game, perhaps one in which the player did 
not turn his hand to catch the knucklebones on the 
back of it, or better, in which they were tossed so 
as to fall without turning over (as Prof. Gardner 

suggests to me). 
The meaning “‘ play-place”’ or “ gaming-table”’ 





for raierpny is probably correct (I had other notions 
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about it); but, if Messrs. Hicks, Jackson, and 
Richards be right in their punctuation of III. 12, 
it is still quite needless to change Ajgee, which 
would mean simply ‘“‘leave off,” i.c., leave off 
gambling. ve why can be construed quite con- 
sistently with this—it does not necessarily mean 
“ nevertheless.” 

I have now gone over only two poems and two- 
thirds of another. I have not commented on by any 
means all that needs it, and hope not to be taken 
as approving every alteration made by R. which 
I have not mentioned. But, looking back over 
these four letters, and making full allowance for 
all doubtful and minor points, I claim to have 
proved up to the hilt that this “first recension ’’ 
is a thoroughly vicious hash of the poet’s text. I 
say, moreover, that it is a grave discredit to the 
state of Greek scholarship in the West that after 
all these centuries it should be possible to issue 
such an edition without the instantaneous protest 
of the learned world. 

No reasonable man would refuse to admit that 
great allowances ought to be made for this “‘ first 
recension.’’ No really satisfactory edition was to 
be hoped for until a working text had been pub- 
lished, and if the editor of this working text had 
spent an unlimited time over every difficulty it 
would never have been published at all. But 
what are we to say to the continual inability to 
construe, and the continual adaptation of the text 
to suit that inability ? Inability, do I say? Surely 
the editor must have been able to see the sense in 
almost every case if he had allowed himself a 
minute to think over it, and had not disdained the 
help of Liddell and Scott. Or what are we to say 
to a case like that of giAew oe in 1. 66, of which 
the construing is simplicity itself and the sense 
perfect, but which is nevertheless changed to 
get oe, apparently because the editor thinks that 
this would be still better’ Or what are we to say 
to the almost total disregard of every rule of sound 
textual emendation ? 

And, still more unfortunately, he does not 
stand alone, or nearly alone, in these methods of 
treating a text. I have suspicions about some 
Latin texts, and some texts in Greek prose, but 
they are only suspicions; what I xnow is that in 
Greek verse the number of bad emendations that 
have been put forward in modern times by scholars 
of repute is simply appalling. 

It may be said, “ Who are you to pass such 
judgments:’’ I ought not indeed to be able to 
pass them, for in the last eight years | have read 
no Greek author except afew pages of the Alkestis, 
and in the eleven years before that no classical 
Greck author except Homer. But I do know my 
own ignorance of Greek, and consequently, when 
I do not understand a passage, assume that it is | 
who am at fault and not the text—until at least | 
have exhausted the apparent possibilitics of rational 
interpretation. And, if a change scems really 
necessary, I believe that the change inust be con- 
sistent with palacographical and other probabili- 
ties, and that I must be able to show how the 
reading supposed to be true came to be corrupted 
into the reading assumed to be false. The class 
of editors whom I have condemned appear to be 
aware neither of the limitations of their own 
knowledge nor of the fact that the principles of 
sound textual emendation (so far as the nature of 
the case will admit—and it admits a great deal) 
should be those of an exact science. Happily, 
they seldom convince even each other, and in the 
end each bad emendation meets from someone its 
coup de grace, perhaps in such terms as are used on 
p- 89 of a certain editor’s edition of Babrius, 
**Nauckius @npevOeion male in pnAwbcioa mutavit, 
Graecitatis certe ignarus.”’ 

Happily, also, there are other Greek scholars of 
repute who have proved by their printed work 
that their caution is not inferior to their linguistic 
knowledge ; and I trust that, if any such treasure 
as the poems of Hero(n)das should yet be dis- 
covered, to one of these men the task may be 
offered, and by one of these the responsibility 
undertaken, of producing the first edition for 
gencral use. 

And to any very young man who reads this 
letter let me say three things: (1) Do not imagine 
it clever to be able to make conjectures — it is 
quite absurdly easy. (2) Do not imagine it is an 


easy thing to make good emendations ; an emenda- 
tion may give perfect sense, and have a certain 





proportion of letters coincident with the corrupt 
reading, and yet it may be morally impossible— 
you can only learn to emend rightly by palaeo- 
graphical study and an intelligent appreciation of 
certain ‘‘ canons of criticism.’’ (3) Every time 
you change a correct text into an incorrect con- 
jecture you not only hinder knowledge and set a 
bad example to other critics, but you mutilate the 
works of a man who, being dead, cannot defend 
them. If nothing else will save you from yourself, 
chivalry may save both him and you. 
EpwarpD W. B. NIcHOLSON. 


Wadham College, Oxford : Oct. 12, 1891. 

I continue from last week (AcApvEemy, October 10) 
my suggestions for the text of Herodas ; some are 
tentative only. 

I. 17 foll. One woman complaining of age to 
another. 


M. jas kal wh Tod xpdvou Karaevon * 
viipas pirci] ydp, TuAAL, xiTépous Byxew- 

I. olAAawe taita* Ths vewrépys duiv 
mpdceotw &AA’, ov TODTO* wh GE Oepuhuys. 


So writes and supplements Dr. Rutherford (hence- 
forth R., and Mr. Kenyon K.). But then 18 is no 
banter, and is inconsistent with rod xpévov K. 
Read én obévers yap T. xntépas &yxew, or some- 
thing with fewer letters. Join raira with xpé- 
geotw, and read GAA’ ob TodTo wh me Oepuhvy, ‘* but 
I won’t be provoked.”’ 32 foll. I would read as 
follows. My supplements are in brackets. 


yuvaixes dxdcous od wa Thy Aldew kovpny 

aorépas éveyKeiy ovpavds KexadxynTal, 

thy & ow vias mpds Mdpw 200’ Spuncav 

[Yoo @éat|vac naddroviy* (AdOom’ abtas 

[avddoa*|) xolnv ody, rddava, ad Yuxhy 

éxovea OdAres Tov Sippov ; Kar’ ob Anoets 

ynpaca, Kai cev Td Spiuov téppyn Kier : 

&cxAwov GAN Xhuepas meTaAAatov 

[xpos y]loiv dv" 2 tpets xiAaph Kardorn& 

[BA€mrova’ €|s KAAov* yds puis ex’ GyKipns 

ovk Gopadrys dpuetoa. Keivos iv €ACn, 

[od yvaoer’- GAA’ ob | undé cis wy avorhon. 
But I very much doubt if the last words give 
the real meaning, I have written od in 37 
for viv, making it a question, and pw arorhon 
for dvacrhon. Tl. xwdrny 8 adel Seiv yxwAdy 
eferaldevoa. Ti. may have written something 
like pwpy 8 Geldew pap’ av ctemaidevoan. 74. 
Write, perhaps, gidov ts ye metpinow (MS. 
os metpmiaus) mpéwmer yuvat! THs véns amdyyeAre, if 
a tribrach is right in fifth foot: or és ye uy éraipns 
(suggested by Mr. Ellis’s note). 82. 7%, Téaar, 
miOi+ Sétov ov [ @uuaivovoa] or [xoAalvovsa]. 


II. 3. ob8 €f Oadrns peéev obros &kinv +. . vy Exe 
taddvrwy wevr’. Read && ev te viv. ev TE viv 
may be found in [Plato] Zp. 13, 361 E. (Since 


thinking of this | have seen Mr. Headlam’s 1 vir. 
But ré viv needs évy, and men are not said atiav 
éxew.) 26. Kap’ btm gveurviverOe, thy adrovoulny 
iuéwy Oadrjs Avo. tuewy is a dissyllable. Read 
perhaps Ajoe: for Avoe:, and for juéwy a participle 
to mean ‘“‘ taking away.’’ 43. wéxpis ob efan. R. 
does not notice the hiatus any more than that in 
Ill. 7; but from 42 it is as easily remedied as seen. 
Read péxpis 0b dvelan. 53.  Spous imepBy. But 
has a house dpo:? ovdods is obvious, if the plural 
can stand, which I doubt. 

a. Tt. GAA’ Exnr’ aAKijs 

Oapoéwy Ae. . [A€yloumw’ dy ci Oadrijs ety 

€pas ov uey tows MuprdAns: ovdéy dewdv- 

éym 8° entipeov* taita dovs éxei’ eters. 
Read cinv and épas ot piv... éyd 5 mupdv. Un- 
likely at first sight, this is proved by the occur- 
rence of the same antithesis in the mutilated 
lines 19, 20: o%@ otros mupods . . obr’ ey@ madAw 
xelynv, and by &provs in 4, Ajwoy in 17. It explains 
tadra dovs, and gives full force to the order épas oi 
nev. The meaning of 71 foll. is: He may con- 
gratulate himself on my age (cf. @0€ wo Tavrn. 
émei, «.7.A., in 6. 10), for, if I were in years a 
Thales, | would boldly say ‘you want M., I want 
bread. Pay for her in kind or in money, or else 
stand off.’ In 78 read @apoéwy éyé with R., or 0. 
Ainv, or 6. ye 44. 

Ill. 7. wal yap 03’ Grapketow ai dorpayddAa, 
Adumpixe. As dorpaydAu could never come intoa 
choliambic, I think it must be a gloss which has 
taken the place of dopxddes. 








This explains the ! 


hiatus, and is supported by 63, of vo: &’ d&mapKe? 
tho dSopracw oie 9. wai. Possibly wei ‘‘ and 
whether.’’. Contrast 53. 12. Skowrep for Sxouvmep, 
22. Perhaps ovAdAaBdéy for ovadAaBiv. 29. soxeiog 
apwydy Tis dwpins ew (ypaunudtrwv nadeinv). tiow 
amoplns?? 48. The lodging-house calls out with 
one voice ts Myntpotiuns épya KorrdAov Taira Kadn- 
Ow wore nd odovta kwynoa. Read dandlr’, dcre und 
idévra (so R.) yuwdoxew. You know his handiwork 
without having seen him doit. 53-5 hardly refers 
to school-holidays, for the boy played truant, and 
his life was a long vacation. But perhaps he was 
so excited by public high-days and holidays that 
sleep forsook him voeivra dijmov mavyvinv aywedvra 
(?FK. from the MS. xovd urvos viv auperrar voevrO or 
nuos mavyvinv aywnte). 60. Perhaps od taxéws 
Tovtov apeir’ en” wuov, TH "Akéoew oeAnvain AhgovTes 
(MS. ditovres). He is to be hoisted at once and 
held there till the Greek Kalends. I do not think 
Antovtes is right; it may suggest something better. 
67. Kxwetvra und? ndppos i Toy ndiotov. Read ei 7rd 
uhnorov. 71. wh, wh, ixerebw, Adumpioxe, mpds oe 
tav Movoéwv Kai ToD yevelou tis Te KoTTidos Wuxis, 
uh Te pe Spel ta Erépw BE ASBnou (-on?). me 
cannot separate 7@ and Spmez. Read uh TE ye 
dpme?, ‘not with the biting one, but with the 
other.”” It follows that a place must be found in 
71 for ue. Read uf w’, or wh wh pw’, with cither a 
by-form of ixeredw or another word (&vrowa?) on 
which it was a gloss (ef. note on 7). I take Kérris 
to be the child or wife of Lampriscus (ef. 5. 69 
foll.). R.’s Mpioxe (though it has been called ‘‘a 
brilliant piece of criticism’’) is nothing less than 
an outrage. 79. ef rs xrA. belongs to Lampriscus. 
85. mpds cor Baréw Tov piv Trax’ Hv wAdov yptins. 1 
suspect mov should be Bodvr, i.e., the Bods xépxos, the 
Spd, of 68 (cf. Plaut. Asin. 1. 1. 20, ** ubi vivos 
homines mortui incursant boves’’). 90. Lam- 
priscus is giving advice for the future. Should 7d 
pndév be évred0ev, or tovvteiOer 2 

[V.12. A cock is called oixfms toixwyv xhpuxa. 
Perhaps tpnxiv xhpuea. 21. npa. Surely dpa 
here and in 5.14. 30 foll. (of sculpture) ketvov 
5& Kuvvo: roy yépovta mods Mowpéwy thy xnvaddmex’ 
@: 7d naidloy mviyes mpd tav nodav yoy ef Te wh 
Aibos Totpyov épeis AaAHce  ‘yoov is wnmeaning, 
and pds M. calls for an imperative or a question. 
Read « 6. K. r. y., mpds Mowpéwy, .. ., ode, ef Te wh 
Aidos Todpyov, épeis AaAjoew: 57. Perhaps of’ épy 
éxet éviv, or xei, as in 1. 26. 62. ra&pyapeiv be 
mipaypw. For quantity’s sake, read rd m. dé 7, 
(Gf. note on V. 73). 68. obxi Conv BAérovow jucpny 
mwavtes (of painted figures). Is BAémroum vnuepréws 
or vyueptéa (trisyllable) possible? Probably not. 
80. és Agartov for és Agor? 

V.1. 400 for 75. 21. Is the omission by R. of 
a full stop after ywdéoKnev accidental? ‘* Remember 
you are my slave. Evil befall the day you crossed 
my threshold!”’ 55. abrovs. 73. uh Aumeiré pe. 
R. seems not to notice the metrical fault here and 
in III. 58. Read, of course, uj ue Avreite. A quite 
certain inversion of order occurs in VI. 48—Keépdwv 
Eppawe (cf. notes on IV. 62 and VI.41). 77.0..m 
tipavvov. Perhaps odd’ jv riparyvos’, “and I was 
no tyrant either.”’ 


VI. 5. My xsio’ for els is supported by xeioa 
inIV.47. 5. foll. are spoken by the mistress. The 


girl scamps her work, but looks after her food. 
merpys Or meTp@? 9, viv KrA. is a question. 
10. Ov wrA. (ef. note on II 72). 15 foll. should be 
written GAA’ ob Evexey mpds o° HASov—xmoddv jyuiv 
POcipecOe (POcipov?) .... Sta potvoy nal yAaooas 
(yAadooat) Ta 8 BAN Eoprh—Aloaoual oe wh Yevon. 
Here éxwodév «rd. is addressed to the girl (or girls) 
who uses only her ears and tongue, no other part 
of her, and is now sent out of earshot. The con- 
struction is uw} y. ob évexey. I have not fathomed 
the letters vwBvorpa before dra. 21. Kaddy 7d 
Sépnua, not mr. 22. Néoows ; Kd0ev AaBodaa ; 
33. foll. should probably run 7déAAa Noscid: xphobw, 
uh “wol. [MS. xpnoOa rm wy. Is this certain? 
R. writing jv xpnc0a thug has, perhaps, forgotten 
that xpno@ can only passive. For uh "po 
ef. Ill. 78 and V. 29, where write ’ué, not pe] doxdw, 
méCov piv 2) yuwh [A€]Ew> AdIouu 3, "AdpHorea* 
XtAiwy etytwy ev’ odk bv Sortis canpds eors tposdoinv, 
‘*She (Eubule) may be N.’s friend now, not mine. 
It’s a presumptuous thing to say; but, if I had 
a thousand of these things I would not?give her 
another, no, not if it were rotten.” Ili. takes 
xiAlwy «.7.A., of friends! 41. thy pev yAaooar, 
Read, probably, ev thy yAdooav. 47. wa n mor ev 
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Read pai wh po éemedxeo, “You need not 
adjure me.” Cf. II. 58, where wo should perhaps 
be inserted to correct the metre. 50-56 is all 
spoken by Metro, and Coritto answers ovdérepos 
a’rav eorw d&v (MS. ws) Aéyers, Mytpot, GAA’ obros 
ov« old’ ef ex Xiov tis } "EpvOpéwy free (MS. oid » 
Xwv. 65. ‘* He is not much to look at, and he 
works in his own house’’: a@AA epy oxo ear epya THs 
A@nvains avtns opay tas xeipas ovx: Kepdwvos doteis 
(so K., who says—‘‘ oxo: eat : the reading is doubt- 
ful, especially the letters o ¢.’? Read, perhaps, 
GAA’ epydtns for’, épydrns: ** He is a workman, 
worthy ofthe name.”’ 0. obx! should be ov« «i. 
The language of the poems is semi-poetical 
usually, not always. ‘The second is plain prose. 
The rules as to hiatus, and as to anapaests, dactyls, 
and tribrachs, are very strict, and many sugges- 
tions may be ruled out at once on that ground. 
HERBERT RICHARDS, 


€vxnN. 


Trinity College, Dublin: Oct. 12, 1891. 

I. 64 nat ola mphters. Read «da’ ofa mphtas. 

Cf. Thue. 6. 16. This hiatus is doubtful. 
Il. 73. &:Aquor would fill up the gap. 
II. 78. @apoéwy A€L wy ctr jom’ kv. 

‘*T would be as brave as a lion and say.”’ 

ILL. 17. «hv who’. Read Av uhxor’. 

** Unless, perhaps, he, scowling at it like Hades, 

scribbles some naughty stuff, and then rubs it 
all out.’’ 

IIL. 19. ai Sopnddes 5& val wapw Tepar woAdAov, 
Accepting Dr. Rutherford’s «al “AwoAAov, Mr. 
Purser writes— 

val Tlarp@e kal “AwoAAov. 

natpgos =Zevs, who protected the rights of parents. 

See Aristoph. Ni). 1468, with the scholiast, for his 

connexion with Apollo. val may, perhaps, be used 
parenthetically, like ua. 

IIL. 30. ofa wadioxor. 

The reply of Lampriscus (1. 34) shows that a 
particular speech was indicated. Can maidioxov 
be a corruption containing ais dicxov, which 
might be the opening words of some fable about 
a boy and a quoit, just as we might ask a boy to 
say ‘‘How doth,’’ meaning Dr. Watts’s hymn 
about the busy bee. 

IIT. 59. efers yap oddév meiov. 

** You will be none the worse off.” 

II]. 87. ob &@ Agia. 

[V. 38. uh Goons SelaOw. 

IV. 50. papripouai pneu’, és oe tThu€pye welyn. 

I should not hesitate to read the [onic — 

Eacer’ (raed) Hucpy Keivn. 

**The day will come.”’ 

LV. 57. xdwny] Kgnv. ‘A Coan Athene.”’ 

V.1. dp’ (dp) éweprophs of rw ; 

V.77. An oxymoron is probable like 50dAnv 
Tipavvoy, Or Suwhy Topavvov, ‘a slave-queen. 


The whole second idyll seems a parody on the 
Midias of Demosthenes. The three authors in 
whom Herodas seems steeped are Demosthenes, 
Theocritus, Aristophanes. 

A. PALMER. 


King’s College, Cambridge : Oct. 13, 1891. 
Il. 44. enmpocrexvoocgyne: xm tdans hiv 
7d Tod Adyou dh TodTo Anins Kipon. 
Mr. Nicholson, commenting upon this passage, 
remarks : 
“* As for Anins . ., it is governed by xvpam, ‘ obtain 
a prize,’ and to rev Aoyou 8 Tovro, probably =‘ as 
regards this part of the speech forsooth.’ Mr. 
Headlam, indeed, says that the latter words ‘of 
course’ mean ‘as the saying is.’ It is true that7d 


tov Aéyov is found in that sense; but the tovro 
makes a world of odds, and it would be necessary 
to construe tovro Anins xvpom, ‘ obtain this much 
of Lad spoil.’ ” 

_ It is true that no form of this idiom is recorded 
in the Paris 7hesawrus, and that the only reference 
for it given by Liddell and Scott is to Lys. 115. 29, 








where 7d rov Adéyou is an erroneous reading. But 
the phrase is so common that I have easily been 
able to gather instances enough to show why I 
said that the meaning is, of course, ‘‘ as the saying 
e”: 

Lucian ii. 645. év éoxdros ta Oeav mpdyyata Kal, 
tTovto 5h Td Tov Adyou, ems Evpod viv Eornker. 

Lucian iii. 168. 6 5, rovro 5) 7d Tov Adyou, bvov 
KWapiCew weipmuevoy iddv . . 

Lucian i. 767. ov8¢ rovro 8) 1d Tov Adyou woiqoo- 
pev, tv0a by judas of wddes Pépwow exeioe Umpev. 

Lucian ii. 586. &xpwa toute 5) 7d Tov Adyou, maAw- 
Spoutoa uaddAov 7) nares Spaueiv. 

Alciphr. Ep. iii. 56. «at ripov xanpns ef, tovro 5) 
Td Tov Adyou. 

Firmus, Ep. vi. &deAgpds evipt mapeln, pnot roiro 
5 7d TOD Adyou. 

Niceph. Hist. Byz. xxii. 4, p. 676. todro dé 7d 
Tis Tapomlas, KaTa cavTod BeAAepopdyTys. 

So Lucian i. 39, 44, ii. 854, iii. 58, 189, 256, 
Plut. Lycurg. 10, Mor. 784 C, 1090 F, Aristid. 
Rhodiac., p. 802 Dind., Alciphr. Ep. ii. 3, Aristaenet. 
Ep. i. 10, 11, Auct. ap. Suid. s.v. Mdyas. 

I. 25. The text is explained by a proverb in 
Suidas and the Paroemiographi, é« terpnuévns 
xtAumes meiv. The adscript, therefore, is KTAIKOC, 
and this, not rnyijs, is to be understood. 

I. 64. Kat doid mpftas: de [eravéore nal col]. 

I. 85. ds aod y Svarro (or dvotro) ? 

III. 19. Mr. Richards’s reading and interpreta- 
tion is strongly supported by a proverb (Diogen. 
vi, 31), Acwapwrepos Avxvov, Kal Arcmapwrepos AnKvOiov : 
én) rav dwepBodixav. Nevertheless the rhythm is 


strange. 
VIL. 43. pt @ bxd xeAcdbvwv ? 
WALTER HEADLAM. 





Lincoln’s Inn: Oct. 19, 1891. 
LV. 67. xw ypuros ovtos Kw avaciAdos avOpwros. 


For avaoiAAos read avacimos. 

This is, I think, the word given in the MS. (see 
facsimile facing p. 1 of Mr. Kenyon’s edition), and 
the juxtaposition of ypurés marks it as appropriate, 
yeurds and omés being commonly opposed to one 
another. , 

L. L. SHADWELL. 

{We may mention here that papers on ‘* Heron- 
das VII.’’ were to be read before the Cambridge 
Philological Society on Thursday, October 22, by 
Dr. Jackson and Mr. W. G. Headlam.—Ep. 
Acapemy. ] 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Sunpay, Oct. 25,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “ Rabies 
in Animals’ and Hydrophobia in Man,” with Oxy- 
hydrogen Lantern Illustrations, by Mr. Frank Kerslake. 
4 p.m. South Place Institute: ‘‘The Position of 
Woman throughout the World,” by Miss Frances Lord. 
7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘* Honest Thinking: a Lesson 
from Socrates,” by. Mr. G. C. Moore Smith. 
Monpay, Oct. 26, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Upper 
Extremity,” Il., by Prof. W. Anderson. 
8 pm. Goethe: “English Critics of Goethe,” by 
Mr. R. G. Alford. 
Tavurspay, Oct. 29, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Upper 
Extremity,” ILI., by Prof. W. Anderson, 
8 p.m. Browning: Exhibition, by the Magic Lantern, 
of a Series of Views in Italy illustrating Browning’s 
Poems, by Prof. Hall Griffin. 








SCIENCE. 


A NEW RECENSION OF THE CULEX. 


Culex Carmen Vergilio Ascriptum. Recensuit 
et enarrauit Fridericus Leo. Accedit 
Copa Elegia. (Berlin: Weidmann.) 


Pror. Leo was led to his task of editing 
and commenting on the Culex, not by its 
goodness as a poem, but by its difficulty, 
in which it is not surpassed even by Pro- 
pertius. He describes its author as poor in 
words, laborious in choosing them, auda- 
cious and artificial in his combinations and 
metaphors, far removed from the great 
masters of Roman speech, and not less 
faulty as a writer of verse than Varro as a 
writer of prose. All this is true; but it 





hardly brings out the peculiar quality of 
the poem, which has, unless I am mistaken, 
some true touches of genius, distinguishing 
it in the memory of the careful reader from 
any similar short composition in Latin. I 
allude more particularly to the descriptions 
of scenery and of animals and plants, on 
which the poet of the Culex loves to dwell. 
They have a rare minuteness which I have 
found highly pleasing. 

Taking the Bembine MS. in the Vatican, 
which is the earliest known, and ascribed to 
the ninth century, as the single adequate 
basis of the text, Prof. Leo proceeds to 
reconstruct the poem, or rather to re-edit 
it on a new plan. Most of the conjectures 
which have been advanced by four cen- 
turies of critics he rejects as trivial, ex- 
cept, indeed, those of Cardinal Bembo, who, 
if not the earliest, was one of the earliest, 
who employed their critical faculty on the 
Culex. 

In reverence for Bembo, the present writer 
at least equals Prof. Leo; butI cannot believe 
that most of the many errors in the corrupt 
tradition of the MSS. which Bembo could 
not deal with remain as unsettled as Bembo 
left them. Why should we believe here 
what we do not believe in other cases? The 
same criticism which refuses to accept the 
grammatical or metrical errors of a play of 
Sophocles or Aeschylus, accepted by the 
critics of the sixteenth, seventeenth, or even 
eighteenth centuries, and having the sup- 
port of the earliest MS., refuses also to 
accept the monstrosities of language or 
metre of the Culex. Perception of what a 
writer was likely to say, and what he could 
hardly say, what he could not possibly say, 
is a thing which grows with the progress of 
centuries, though in each century individual 
critics may be in advance of their con- 
temporaries, or see so much that they are 
believed, like Scaliger, to see everything. 
As training becomes more exact, it naturally 
becomes more fastidious, and tends to reject 
arbitrarily ; hence, so many corrections of 
classical texts, so many ill-founded refine- 
ments of grammar or metre. Yet the pro- 
gress of criticism is steady and persistent as 
a whole; and it remains true that what 
continuous generations of scholars have 
rejected as impossible will not, under 
any circumstances, become possible. Now 
in this edition of the Culex, the critical 
faculty, so far as it is represented by the 
general verdict of scholars, is set aside 
almost entirely. It is an attempt to return, 
in plain English, to what is familiarly 
known as “ construing through brick walls.” 
Let me give an instance. It is the begin- 
ning of the digression, obviously framed on 
the end of Vergil’s second Georgic, on the 
happiness of a country life. 

** O bona pastoris, si quis non pauperis usum 
Mente prius docta fastidiat, et probet illis 
Omnia luxuriae pretiis incognita curis 
Quae lacerant avidas inimico pectore mentes.” 

Pretiis the Bembine and Cambridge MSS. (2 
and C), prauis the Parisian excerpts, spretis 
a Vossian MS. of the fourteenth century. 

Most students of Latin poetry, I suppose, 
would at once be cmaiall by the words eé 
probet illis omnia luxuriae pretiis incognita 
curtis. If they have a meaning, it is very 
hard to see. He would, on examining the 
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MSS., find his suspicions confirmed by the 
fact that for pretiis two variants existed, 
prauis, spretis. Prauis, as found only in 
excerpts and as widely removed from pretits, 
he would reject; spretis, which is palaeo- 
graphically very near pretiis, and found in a 
MS. of respectable age, he would incline 
to accept, possibly with some doubt as to 
whether it was a survival in a late MS. of 
a word corrupted in the earlier MSS., or 
the felicitous conjecture of a copyist. He 
might or might not go on to conclude, with 
Haupt and myself, that ¢//is omnia should be 
illi somnia. Now take Leo’s explanation : 


“Hoc dicit: pastorum bona agnoscit qui- 
cumque non propter doctrinam quam adeptus 
est antequam vitam agrestem cognoverit, eam 
contemnat et illo pretio, doctrina scilicet, quae 
ab agricolarum cultu abhorreat, uno igitur vero 
divitiarum pretio omnia quae cum illis coniuncta 
sunt, Ta xdvra Tis Tpupys, etiam mala curasque 
probet.”’ 

I confess my entire inability even to under- 

stand the meaning of this explanation. 

In a lengthy description of trees occur 
the following verses (137-142), thus given 
in B: 

‘* Hic magnum Argoae navi decus edita pinus 
Proceras decorat silvas hirsuta per artus 
Appetit aeriis contingere montibus astra 
llicis et nigrae species et leta cupressus 
Umbrosaeque manent fagus hederaeque ligantes 
Bracchia fraternos plangat ne populus ictus,’’ 


Here decorat after decus in 137, appetit as an 
extraordinary asyndeton, ef /eta, manent, are 
all of them almost certainly wrong ; montibus 
must be. I say nothing of proceras, which 
I believe all other editors since Heinsius 
change to proceros. Prof. Leo retains all these 
curious readings, except ef leta, for which 
he gives, after Heinsius, nee /aecta, making 
no mention of my own ct fleta. Nay, he 
goes much further, and declares that the 
clause appetit astra is necessarily in this 
asyndetic form, unless a nimirum or uidelicet 
were added. JJanent he explains of the 
order observed in mentioning the trees, the 
trees of mourning being left to complete the 
list. Every part of his defence here is a 
veritable tour de force. The one point in 
which I can imagine it right is in retaining 
edita against Heinsius’ correction addita. 
233. Quem circum tristes densentur in omnia 
poenae. 
Prof. Leo has a discussion on omnia in 
passages of kindred meaning (pp. 59-60). 
Every student of the Vergilian Opuscula 
knows that in omnia, ad omnia is one of the 
recurring difficulties of these poems. 168: 
of a serpent moving, Zollebant aurae uenientis 
@ domnia uisus, 242: of Tantalus Gutturis 
arenti revolutus in omnia sensu. Cir. 478: of 
Seylla dragged at the stern of Minos’ ship 
through the sea, Fertur et incertis iactatur ad 
omnia uentis. He believes the MSS. to be 
right in each instance, consistently indeed ; 
will any say convincingly? At least, none 
of his examples show in what sense the 
serpent “‘comes at everything.” Prof. Leoex- 
plains “ ready for any outrage,” and changes 
aurae into irae. I should have preferred to 





explain of the snake snapping at everything 
that encountered him as he moved on. 
Again, even if Tantalus could rightly be 
said revolutus in omnia, could Scylla be said 
The winds, it is true, 


tactari ad omnia? 





swing her body fitfully: is then ad omnia 

a mere expansion of the idea of incertis? 

It may be so: but it has still to be proved. 
I come to one of the most difficult 

passages, vv. 213 sqq.: 

*¢ Quid saxum procul aduerso qui monte reuoluit 
Contempsisse dolor quem numina uincit acerbas. 
Otia quaerentem frustra siblite puellae 
Ite quibus taedas accendit tristis Erinnys 
Sicut Hymen praefata dedit conubia mortis.”’ 

The poet is speaking of Sisyphus. Ten 

years ago I dealt with this passage in the 

American Journal of Philology (vol. iii., 

p- 281). Starting from sd/ite, in which 

Bembo rightly said that ‘te was concealed, 

I suggested that in sibl we have the much 

corrupted remains of the dative plural of 


Jrustratus ; further, that acerbas, as often, 


represents acerbans. Then, as the general 

sense of the two last verses can only be that 

the Danaid’s wedding-torch was a veritable 
torch of the Furies, and that at their 
marriage an Erinnys played the part of 

Hymen, I accepted with some hesitation 

Haupt’s conjecture accendens. The passage 

thus becomes : 

** Quid, saxum procul adverso qui monte reuoluit, 
Contempsisse dolor quem numina uincit acerbans 
Otia quaerentem frustratibus? ite puellae, 

Ite quibus taedas accendens tristis Erinnys, 

Sicut Hymen praefata dedit conubia mortis.’’ 
Prof. Leo returns to the older correction 
acerbus, and, declaring that the word govern- 
ing quaerentem ought to be an imperative, 
and that no imperative exists to suit this 
passage except site, confidently edits : 

** Otia quaerentem frustra sinite, ite puellae 
Ite quibus taedas accendit tristis Erinnys : 

Sicut Hymen, praefata dedit conubia mortis,’’ 
adding ‘‘quid hic non sanum et probum 
nist forte asyndeton durius uideatur ?” 

I have selected some of the more violent 
instances in which the wish to reduce 
criticism to a single MS. has led an eminent 
scholar into the (to me) inconceivable. But I 
am far from denying that this new edition of 
the Culex contains much that is interesting, 
and some things that are new. Yet it 
might be wished that Prof. Leo had made 
himself more completely master of all that 
has been written on this fascinating and 
difficult poem, ¢.g., of what I venture to 
call my discovery of the right reading in 
366, printed in the Cambridge Journal of 
Philology for 1887. 

Rosryson E:.tis. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. J. G. MILxalts has issued the prospectus 
of a handsome work, intended both for ornith- 
ologists and for sportsmen, entitled Game 
Birds and Shooting-Sketches. It will consist 
of forty-eight plates, some coloured and some 
autotypes, besides woodcuts, illustrating the 
British Tetraonidae—capercaillie, grouse, ptar- 
migan, and blackgame—in their several stages 
of plumage, with special reference to the 
hybrids and varieties that occur among them. 
There will also be a number of sketches show- 
ing the habits of the birds, and other sporting 
pictures. Sir J. E. Millais has drawn a frontis- 
piece for the volume, which will be handsomely 
printed in imperial quarto. The publishers are 
Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. 

Dr. A. R. Forsyrn and Dr. M. J. M. Hill 


have been nominated to fill up the vacancies 
in the council of the London Mathematical 





Society, caused by the retirement of Dr. Hirst 
and Mr. R. Lachlan. 


WE regret to record the sudden death of 
Mr. Philip Herbert Carpenter, F.R.S., science 
master at Eton, best known for his work in 
connexion with marine biology. He was the 
fourth son of the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
and had not quite completed his fortieth year. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Cumron SHaksrerRE Socrery.—(Saturday, Oct. 3.) 


Miss Frorence Herararnu, president, who was m 
the chair, read an address entitled ‘‘Shakspere’s 
Three Mirrors.’ ‘The secret of Shakspere’s 
abiding influence on the human race is to be found 
in the fact that not only are his characters natural, 
but that at times their hearts are bared for us, and 
thoughts unexpressed, perhaps by us unexpressible, 
arise which influence both our character and our 
judgment. Artists must feel before they can 
create. Poet, painter, actor, dramatist, each con- 
ceives an ideal; each strives in some way to por- 
tray that ideal so that it may be born anew in the 
minds of others. All great writers possess this 
faculty, and by it they people the world. But the 
enchanter of enchanters is Shakspere. All the 
creations of his magic spell are our companions, 
our intimates, our friends, nearer to us, may be, 
than even our dearest, for often these, from sheer 
incomprehension, fail to sound the depths of our 
inner selves. Friendship binding heart and soul is 
rare; rarer still is the self-knowledge necessary 
before such an intercommunion of spirits is even 
possible. But, difficult as such things are, they 
are not impossible. Shakspere had high views 
about friendship. 


‘To mingle friendship far is mingling bloods.”’ 


And to W. H., the friend in the Sonnets, we owe 
much, for this perfect friendship colours the whole 
of Shakspere’s life-work. Next to the Bible, we 
turn to Shakspere, the great searcher of souls, for 
help in our efforts to know and to aid the struggling 
souls around us; for, by an inlook into the seething 
hearts of our fellow-men, he gives us lessons of 
encouragement, love, and sympathy, and teaches 
us a spirit of tenderness towards the faults and 
follies of humanity. Our greatest thinker becomes 
our greatest teacher. ‘To him, as to no other, God 
has given the power of stripping off the accidents 
of flesh and blood, and of showing in their glory 
and in their hideousness the awful workings of the 
human heart. Anyone who aspires to lead his 
fellows must himself have passed through the 
deep waters. Of Him whodid no sin it is written, 
‘‘He was tempted in all points like as we are.’ 
And we know that Shakspere was no saint. On 
every page we realise that he had stumbled and 
fallen and risen again ‘‘ on stepping stones of his 
dead self to higher things.’’ 


** O benefit of ill? now I find true 
That better is by evil still made better ; 
And ruin’d love, when it is built anew, 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far 


greater. 
So I return rebuked to my content 
And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent.’? 
(Sonnet cxix.}. 


The ‘hell of time ” through which Shakspere had 
passed, and of which we have his experience in 
Sonnets lxvi., lxxii.-lxxiv. came, however, to an 
end, and we see him restored to a higher sanity, 
the subject of painful humiliation and bitter 
remorse. Without such an experience he would 
not have mirrored every phase of human nature. 
By the power of his genius Shakspere stands, as it 
were, an embodied representative of the whole race 
of man. We see him in the threefold mirror of 
his characters, his sonnets, and our own hearts ; 
and we turn away with a deeper sense of the 
danger of self-confidence, of the duty of trust, of 
the power of purity, and of the gospel of penitence, 
and with a whispered remembrance of that all- 
moving cry of a sorrowful soul, the fifty-first 
Psalm. And the lessons which he teaches us are 
all-powerful from their truth, their intensity, and 
their eternity.—Mr. Walter Strachan was elected 
president for this (the seventeenth) session, when 
the following plays are to be considered : ‘‘ Cym- 
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beline,”’ ‘‘The Duke of Milan,” ‘‘'The Winter’s 
Tale,’ ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ ‘‘ The Birth of Merlin,’’ 
‘Henry VIII.,” ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,”’ and 
‘© \ New Way to Pay Old Debts.’’—The hon. sec. 
(9, Gordon Road, Bristol) will gratefully acknow- 
ledge the receipt of anything for the society’s 
library, which now consists of 531 volumes. 


FINE ART. 


ART BOOKS. 


Letters to Living Artists. (Elkin Mathews.) 
These letters, which are now republished, are 
at least honest and vigorous, and not even those 
artists whom the anonymous writer most favours 
can accuse him of paying too much regard to 
their personal feelings. To adopt a familiar 
style in order to say disagreeable things may 
be open to objection on the score of taste, in 
literature as well as in conversation; but 
the writer does so with effect. He writes as 
the friend, the candid friend—the friend from 
whom we most need protection—and he knows 
excellently well how to make his praise quite 
as offensive as his blame. Indeed, we scarcely 
know whether Sir Frederick Leighton, whom 
he praises (with reservation), or Mr. Frith, 
whom he abuses (without reservation), will 
read the letter addressed to him (if he ever 
does) with the less gratification. It will be 
scarcely consolatory to these and other artists 
whom he has favoured with these public-private 
letters that the writer has much reason for 
what he says, though not always sufficient 
reason for saying it—a distinction of which he 
appears to be ignorant. Some of his utterances 
about Sir John Millais, for instance, would be 
unjustifiable even if he were certain of their 
truth, which he cannot be. But, as a rule, there 
is not much fault to be found with his opinions, 
and he drives them home with wit and vivacity. 
He takes a broad and sound view of pictorial 
art and its present transitional condition ; and if 
his sympathies are strong (though not one whit 
stronger than they should be) with the aims of 
the young generation, he is no partisan or 
mouthpiece of a clivve. If he extols the genius 
of Mr. John Sargent he is not blind to that of 
Mr. Barne Jones; and if he thinks that Mr. 
Whistler may be one of the immortals, he 
would like, if he dared, to inscribe the name of 
Watts upon the roll. In fact, though we should 
be sorry for critics to adopt his tone, which is 
frequently offensive, or his style, which, though 
lively and telling, is also laboured and artificial, 
we should be glad if there were more of them 
who were at once as competent and as fearless. 
He has evidently the makings of a powerful 
writer and an excellent critic. 


Lessons in Art. By Hume Nisbet. (Chatto 
& Windus.) Weare willing to accept, upon the 
‘authority of Prof. Ruskin, that Mr. Hume 
Nisbet has ‘‘a real faculty for colour and 
sensibility to beauty ”; but we are not told that 
the great critic ever said that Mr. Hume 
Nisbet could draw, or that he could write a 
good elementary book upon art. Even if he 
had said so, we, after reading this book and 
looking at its illustrations, should have been 
reluctantly obliged to disagree with the pro- 
fessor. 


The Application of Ornament. By Lewis 
F. Day. Second Edition, revised. (Batsford.) 
We are glad to see that this admirable little 
book has reached a second edition, and to learn 
that Mr. Day’s new text-book, ‘‘ Nature in 
Ornament,” will shortly follow. 











THE EXCAVATIONS AT CHESTER. 
WE quote the following from the Times :— 

‘*T have been in charge of the excavations at 
Chester for the last five weeks, and during that 
time we turned up a quantity of tombstones that 
give rise to a perfectly new factor in the history of 
the Roman occupation of Chester, and, indeed, of 
England generally. 

** These tombstones belonged, as the inscriptions 
show, to the supplementary 2d Legion, or, as it 
appears on the monuments, ‘ Leg. II. ADPF,’ or 
* Legio secunda Adjutrix Pia Fidelis.’ Up to the 
time that I made this discovery of them at Chester, 
only three had been found in Britain—two at Lin- 
coln and one at Bath. Bath of course was a health 
resort; and we cannot argue anything from the 
tombstone found there, except that a soldier of the 
2d Legion went there, but did not apparently get 
any better under the treatment, so that on the 
whole the balance of evidence lay in favour of its 
having been quartered in Lincoln. 

** But during September I found six tombstones 
at Chester, built up into the north wall, belonging 
to soldiers of this legion. The legion came to 
Britain under Vespasian probably about the year 
A.v. 75, and left Britain for good under Domitian 
—that is to say, before the end of the first century. 
It seems, then, beyond a doubt that it was 
quartered at Chester, as we have already dis- 
covered there twice as many records of its 
presence as are to be found in the rest of 
Britain put together. Now we know that Agri- 
cola took the 20th Legion, whose home was at 
Chester, into Scotland, where it took part in the 
wars against Galgacus and other remote monarchs, 
and it would seem very probable that he left the 
2d to garrison Chester in the absence of the 20th. 
It would clearly be most ungeneral-like to leave so 
important a place undefended. He had just con- 
cluded a war against the tribes of North Wales. 
He had attacked British independence in its 
stronghold at Anglesey, while to the north the 
Brigantes were ever a turbulent folk ; and for com- 
mercial reasons it would be highly undesirable to 
leave Chester without a garrison, for it commanded 
the valuable lead trade from Flintshire. 

**}or these reasons I venture to suggest that 
the above is the explanation of the presence of 
this legion where it was so little looked for. 
These tombstones had in all cases a rounded top, 
which seems, at Chester at least, to be peculiar to 
them ; it is certainly not found on monuments of 
the 20th. This | take to be not so much a 
speciality of the legion as a mark of date, and I 
should be glad to know if other evidence confirms 
this. 

“Tn other respects also the excavations have 
been highly successful ; among which I may men- 
tion the discovery of a piece of distinctly Roman 
wall on the east side of the town, similar in all 
points of style to that on the north, and thus 
tending to show that the two were built at the 
same time. 

“*K. F. Benson.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


TROJAN INSCRIPTIONS : A RECTIFICATION. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Oct. 17, 1891. 

Dr. Schuchardt’s work on Schliemann’s Ev- 
cavations, recently translated into English, con- 
tains so extraordinary a misstatement in regard 
to myself that I cannot refrain from correcting 
it. Dr. Schuchardt throws doubt on the 
inscriptions discovered in the prehistoric strata 
of Hissarlik, on the ground that I have ex- 
plained them to be Hittite, and that one which 
I have read rentae (not rent as it is printed by 
Dr. Schuchardt) is covered only with orna- 
mental marks. Had Dr. Schuchardt taken the 
trouble to read the Appendix which I con- 
tributed to Dr. Schliemann’s J/ios, he would 
have found that I have not read Hittite but 
Kypriote characters on the Trojan relics, in 
common with other students of the Kypriote 
syllabary. His own volume contains a new 
inscription from Hissarlik, which is admitted 
to be Kypriote. 





He would further have found ; 


word rentae is not the one the face of which is 
covered only with ornamental marks. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect accuracy 
in such matters from a German author when 
he is dealing with the work of an Englishman ; 
but we might have expected a little more care 
on the part of an English translator. 

A. H. Saycr, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Messrs. DoWbESWELL will re-open their 
newly decorated galleries to-day (Saturday) 
with a series of drawings, ‘‘ English Pastoral 
Landscape,” by Mr. Thorne Waite, who has 
been engaged upon them for the last two 
seasons. A fortnight later, Mr. Herbert 
Schmalz’s religious picture, ‘The Return from 
Calvary,”’ which the artist has just carried to 
completion after many months’ sojourn in 
Jerusalem, will be shown in a separate room, 
especially draped and illuminated. Messrs. 
Dowdeswell and Mr. Arthur Lucas, the 
proprietors of the copyright, will take the pic- 
ture through the provinces at the close of the 
London exhibition. A number of smaller 
pictures of the Holy Land by the same artist 
will also be on view. 


TuE other exhibitions to open next Monday 
are the Royal Society of British Artists, in 
Suffolk-street ; and the annual winter shows of 
cabinet pictures by Mr. Thomas McLean and 
Messrs. Arthur Tooth & Son, side by side in 
the Haymarket. The last mentioned specially 
announce Seior Villegas’s new work, ‘ Palm 
Sunday at San Pietro, Venice, Fifteenth Cen- 
tury.” The private view of the Institute of 
Painters in Oil Colours is fixed for Friday next, 
October 30. 


Messrs. PercivAL & Co. have issued the 
prospectus of an important work, to be called 
Knglish Pen Artists of Y'o-day: Examples of 
their Work, with some Criticisms and Appre- 
ciations, by Mr. Charles G. Harper. There 
will be more than 150 illustrations, reproduced 
by different engravers and different processes. 
Of these six are photogravures, and more than 
fifty others are full-page plates. The edition 
will be strictly limited to 775 copies, of which 
250 are reserved for sale in America. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. will publish next 
month a handsome volume, in both folio and 
quarto, entitled J/enrictte Ronner : the Painter 
of Cat-Life and Cat-Characters. The illustra- 
tions include a portrait, twelve full-page photo- 
gravures, and sixteen typogravures in the text 
—all reproduced by Messrs. Goupil. The 
accompanying letterpress has been written by 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann. 


Mr. C. Purpon CLARKE has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. George Wallis as senior keeper 
of the art collections at South Kensington. He 
will retain his special post as curator of the 
India Museum. 


THE wonderful perfection which has been 
attained by modern methods of reproduction is 
nowhere more manifest than in a plate just 
issued by F. Appel, of Paris. It is a specimer 
of the illustrations which are to constitute a 
volume of Old Wedgwood, to be published by 
Mr. Quaritch, and excels anything that we 
have yet seen in its achievement of the semb- 
lance of high relief upon a flat surface. The 
example we refer to is a design of Hercules 
between Virtue and Pleasure ; and the figures 
and landscape look exactly like sculptured 
marble on a background of russet-tinted sky. 
They stand out with such an extraordinary 
effect that actual touch is necessary to convince 
the spectator that he is looking at a flat surface. 
The specimen may be seen at Mr. Quaritch’s 


that the seal on which I have deciphered the | house in Piccadilly. 
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THE STAGE. 


‘THERESE RAQUIN.” 


On Saturday afternoon I was able to wit- 
ness the performance of ‘ Thérése Raquin ” 
at the Royalty Theatre; and while I found 
the piece itself—as indeed I expected to 
find it— far less of a melodrama than certain 
of its critics had said, I discovered that the 
performance, though good and creditable, 
was not quite so noteworthy as it had been 
pronounced in several quarters. The thing 
is worth seeing, though—would indeed in 
any case be worth seeing. It is but the 
second piece of M. Zola’s which has found 
hospitality among us: nay, in a certain 
sense, it is the first, for ‘‘ L’Assommoir ” 
was hardly seen in its nakedness and truth, 
though it was seen with fulness of horror, in 
Charles Reade’s version ‘ Drink.” The 
version of ‘‘Thérése Raquin ’”—executed 
mainly, as I suppose, by Mr. De Mattos, 
but overlooked by Mr. George Moore—does 
not depart widely from the original. It is 
not a bad translation, though it might, with 
advantage, have} been a little more collo- 
quial. It suggests to me, nowhere, that it 
has been subjected to the process which I 
believe to be the only satisfactory one, in 
translation, to a writer who is ambitious, 
as he ought to be, to write the English that 
we talk: the process of wholly discarding 
the original at a certain point—when the 
bare but real equivalent of that original has 
once been secured—of forgetting, from that 
moment, the existence of the original, and 
of setting one’s self solely to say well and 
naturally what the translation, which is still 
beside one, says with a measure of awk- 
wardness. ‘The translation of ‘Thérése 
Raquin” is good enough, it may be, for 
most people’s requirements on the stage; 
but it is not good enough to be counted as 
literature. The thing—that is—has not 
become Mr. De Mattos’s own: he has 
remained its somewhat mechanical inter- 
preter. 

Passing from the manner of the transla- 
tion to the thing translated, ‘‘ Thérése 
Raquin” occupies a middle place in M. 
Zola’s work. In point of date, it is some- 
what early; but I mean “ a middle place,” 
in that it displays neither the exaggerated 
and sterile realism of the uglier of this 
writer’s books nor the abounding poetry of 
the finer of them. A problem in itself less 
interesting than the problem of the Puge 
@ Amour, is, in “ Thérése Raquin,” treated 
with hardly a trace of the poetic tragedy 
which gives that volume so much of its 
value. ‘ 'Thérése Raquin” contains only 
one or two sentences—the sentences in 
which the wicked little dowrgeoise expresses 
her desire to live for ever in the sunshine— 
which permit one to realise that its author 
is the author of the passionate idyl, Za Faute 
de P Abbé Mouret. But, on the other hand, 
in “ Thérése Raquin” we are not face to 
face with the superfluous and unveracious 
hideousness of Ze Zerre: and the view of 
humanity is not so wholly prosaic and 
materialistic—not to say bestial—as that 
which is taken in Wana. No: in these 
respects we may rank ‘“‘ Thérése Raquin ” 
rather with ‘‘ L’Assommoir ” itself: in both 
asad and ugly and degraded world, but a 





| glimpse of the skies. In both—as in every- 


thing for the matter of that that M. Zola 
writes —an austere moral: the assured 
march of evil-doing to its own punishment. 

If ‘‘Thérese Raquin” were simply the 
melodrama some of its opponents have pro- 
nounced it to be, the murder which is the 
cause of the two lovers’ remorse and collapse 
would have been done, not in the interval 
between two acts—the first of which ends 
and the second of which begins with a very 
quiet game of dominoes in a Parisian 
parlour—but in sight of the audience, with 
an abundance of water in the middle of the 
stage, and at the back a panorama of the 
Seine by Asnicres or Meudon. As it is, 
with the material circumstances of the 
murder we are not for one moment invited 
to be concerned: we are shown in one act 
the state of mind and feeling in which, to 
two people who were perhaps not born to 
be villains, such a solution as murder 
becomes possible ; we are shown in another 
the state of mind and feeling which, in two 
such people, may presumably succeed to 
that deed of violence of which they have 
been guilty. The interest of these two 
acts—different slightly from the interest 
of the later ones—is the interest of mental 
analysis ; and, if these acts are melodrama, 
then the Ring and the Book is a shilling 
shocker. 

The intelligent, unprejudiced person who 
goes to see ‘* Thérése Raquin ” comes away 
with the knowledge that he has witnessed 
an exposition of several bitter truths—an 
exposition made by M. Zola with power, 
and with singleness of aim, but here and 
there accompanied by a purposeless, or at 
the least an unsuccessful, diffuseness, which 
is one of the most characteristic and abiding 
defects of this great writer’s method. This 
diffuseness, this fulness of detail which is 
not actually illustrative and explanatory, 
Balzac, who was M. Zola’s master, had in a 
measure ; but he had it far less than M. Zola. 
This profuse employment of the common- 
place, in order that one may be ‘‘ natural” — 
this avoidance of selection and rejection, 
when selection and rejection are of the 
very essence of art — commends itself, 
as I understand, to a little school of 
criticism, or of dogmatism, which has now 
found voice among us; and that it does so 
is an entertaining evidence of the capacity 
of its professors for critical preachment. 
May I, as to this matter, be suffered only to 
remind these gifted brethren, who would 
make all things new—morality as well as 
method : nay, perhaps, morality first of all— 
of the extreme improbability that, to even 
the youngest and least instructed of them, 
there has been vouchsafed an inspiration 
more overwhelming and potent than the 
accumulated wisdom of the world. 

The cast of “‘ Thérése Raquin” is indeed, 
as one of its admirers observed to me, “ not 
a cast of names.” I am bound to add 
that in some respects the performance 
would have gained if it had been; for 
“names” are not often got without some 
talent at the back of them. All question 
of personal notoriety apart, the cast is 
a fairly, but not a startlingly, good one. 
The actor who is best known—Mr. W. L. 
Abingdon, who has played villains’ parts 





so ably at the Princess’s and Adelphi—is 
erhaps the actor whose grip of his part is 
est and whose impersonation is most 
complete. He plays the lover of Thérése, 
and he marks well the phases of a not very 
simple character. He shows the passionate 
attachment as well as the remorse. He 
makes us believe in both. What he does 
not so thoroughly convince us of—but the 
mistake is on the right side, and on the 
side, be it noted, leaning least of all to 
melodrama — is of Monsieur Laurent’s 
capacity for planning a murder days before 
it can be executed—of sleeping with it, 
remember ; of working with it; of eating 
and drinking, and of making love, with the 
knowledge that it is coming. Mr. Herberto- 
Basing plays neatly and skilfully the hus- 
band, Camille—in the single act in which 
that encumbrance appears, before there is 
provided for him a watery grave. Ilad the 
drama been Scandinavian instead of French, 
the husband could hardly have been drawn 
as more hopelessly foolish and irritating. 
In the one case, however, one would have 
recognised a parti pris—the characteristic of 
a school rather stupidly dogmatic in the 
first place, and artistic only in the second 
—while with M. Zola one can accept the 
creation willingly enough, not as a type 
which one must meet everywhere, but as an 
individual who is perfectly possible. Mr. 
John Gibson plays Michaud—a friend of 
the family, singularly unsuspecting, though 
an ex-commissaire de police; while Mr. 
De Lange bestows real local colour, the 
true touch of the little French bourgeois, in 
feature and in character, upon his sketch of 
a more ancient friend, one M. Cirivet. 
The elderly Mme. Raquin, the mother of 
the man who is murdered, is acted with 
much understanding by Mrs. Theodore 
Wright. To say that her performance is 
very French—as has been said somewhere 
—would be a mistake; but it has at all 
events the advantage of being sufficiently 
human. Miss Laura Johnson, a clever 
young woman, wanting evidently in experi- 
ence and probably in range—with a good 
deal of strong feeling, much intelligence, 
and a voice and accent which are often far 
from being what one could desire—plays 
the heroine, Thérése. I had read of her 
somewhere or other, that she was a revela- 
tion, a later Rachel. Why these exaggera- 
tions ? She interested me distinctly, because 
she believed in her part: more than once 
she had the strength to carry the piece upon 
her shoulders. So far, so good. Judged 
by a modest standard, Miss Johnson was 
indeed satisfactory. But she was not a 
revelation, by any means, and the stage has 
still to wait for Rachel’s successor. 

To end—a play not very great, but at all 
events original and fearless; a performance 
not exactly memorable, but doing credit to 
the cast engaged in it. 

FrepEerick WeEbMoRE. 








STAGE NOTES. 
Mr. Henry Arruur Jones opens the Avenue 


with his new play, ‘“‘The Crusaders,” about 
the end of the month. Mr. Kemble, Mr. 


Arthur Cecil, Miss Emery, Miss Olga Brandon, 
and Lady Monckton, promise a strong cast. 
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To-NIGUT is appointed for the first perform- 
ance of Mr. Pinero’s new comedy at Terry’s 
Theatre—an event which has been looked for- 
ward to for some time—while Wednesday was 
fixed for what may be termed a minor func- 
tion: that is, the production at the Court of a 
play which probably derives its chief interest 
from the appearance of Mrs. John Wood. It 
is written by Mr. C. Fitch, whose name has yet 
to become known. 


Tux ‘triple bill” as it is called, not very 
elegantly, at the Shaftesbury, has been this 
week transferred to Toole’s. It began at 
Terry’s, in the summer ; but ‘‘ A Commission,” 
‘“The Lancashire Sailor,” and ‘‘ A Pantomime 
Rehearsal,” are still found attractive. 


We have received Mr. Raymond Solly’s 
alcting and the Art of Speech at the Paris Con- 
servatoire (Elliot Stock). It is a pleasantly 
produced booklet of about sixty pages. To 
those who are instructed in these matters, it 
has little new to tell; but the amateur and the 
beginner—the very large class, we fear, who, in 
the matter of reading aloud, remain amateurs 
and beginners to the very end—it will convey 
many a useful hint, and always in an intelli- 
gible way. The writer, we believe, has had 
tmuch personal experience of the Conservatoire 
and of some of its professors. He quotes not 
only Samson, who taught Rachel, and M. 
Regnier, who taught usefully fifty people less 
famous, but likewise living men like Got and 
Dupont- Vernon, who have either said or 
written many sensible things on ’art de la 
diction. Nor is Mr. Solly unmindful of what 
has been said by that most highly qualified 
littérateur, M. Legouvé, in his charming little 
volume, L’Art de la Lecture. From this 
admirable writer, indeed, Mr. Solly might have 
quoted with greater liberality. We thank him, 
in any case, for a booklet very excellent in its 
own way. 


MUSIC. 
THE AUTUMN OPERA SEASON. 


Sianor LAGO commenced his season at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre on Monday last. After 
wasting the principal part of the evening with 
Ricci’s ‘‘ Crispino e la Comare,” the novelty, 
Mascagni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” commenced 
at a quarter past ten. Why was it not put 
first’ And again it may be asked, Why was 
Ricci’s opera given at all? Mascagni’s clever and 
promising work was recently noticed in these 
columns in connexion with a performance at 
the Dresden theatre, and so it will only be 
necessary to speak of the manner in which it 
was presented at the Shaftesbury. Signor 
Francesco Vignas (Turiddu) is an excellent 
artist, and his impersonation of the lover pro- 
duced a marked effect. But with his encore 
and double encore, and bows to the audience, 
he broke the spell of the village drama. There 
are Italian operas to which encores can do but 
little harm, but Mascagni’s work is not of such 
a kind; it was as unfair to the composer thus 
to destroy the effect of his tone-picture, as it 
certainly was annoying to many of the audience. 
Signorina Adelaide Musiani, as Santuzza, acted 
with much feeling, though her voice was not at 
all times pleasant. Miss Grace Damian gave a 
quiet rendering of the part of Lucia, and Signor 
Brombara was a fairly good Alfio. The chorus 
was hard, and the orchestral playing not first- 
rate. Signor Arditi was the conductor. Of 
course certain allowances must be made for an 
opening night, and it is to be hoped that Signor 
Lago will use his best efforts to present the 
work to the best advantage. The ‘“ Cavalleria 


Rusticana ”’ has obtained a brilliant success on 
the continent, and it ought also to make its 





mark here. The applause and encores men- 
tioned above show that the first performance was 
outwardly a success, but first nights are no 
real test. 

Sir Augustus Harris commenced his autumn 
opera season at Covent Garden, on Tuesday 
evening, with Gounod’s ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette”’ in 
French. The performance of operas in that 
language is evidently, from the programme 
of the first week, to be a special feature. It is 
a great advantage to hear works sung in their 
original form ; and, perhaps, some day we shall 
not only have Gounod and Bizet in French, but 
Wagner in German. ‘The part of Juliette was 
undertaken by Mlle. Simmonet, from the Paris 
Opéra Comique. She has a flexible voice, and 
one of considerable compass, and it has evidently 
been welltrained. In thefirstactshe was nervous, 
and the valse, if skilfully sung, was not given 
with all due brilliancy. However, she soon got 
used to her audience, and in the balcony scene 
appeared to considerable advantage. Mlle. 
Simmonet is a clever actress. So much for the 
present: there will be another opportunity to 
judge of her powers as an artist on Saturday, 
when she will sing in Gounod’s ‘‘ Philemon et 
Baucis,” the first novelty of the season. M. 
Cossira, from the Paris Grand Opéra was the 
Romeo : he too, is a good actor, and sings with 
taste, but the notes in the upper register of his 
voice are not telling. The ane enunciation of 
words by these two vocalists deserves praise : 
the same may be said of that clever artist M. 
Dufriche (Mercutio). Mme. Laurent as Ger- 
trude, Mlle. Janson as Stephano, and Signor 
Abramoff (Frére Laurent), added to the success 
of the evening. As a new conductor, M. Léon 
Jehin is skilful ; but why was he so restless ” 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 

SENOR SARASATE gave the first of a series of 
orchestral concerts at St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, and, as usual, the hall 
was crowded. He played the new Max Bruch 
Concerto in D minor (No. 3). This work, as 
mentioned last week, had already been given 
in London with pianoforte accompaniment ; 
but the orchestra adds much to its effect. The 
writing is skilful, and the Adagio attractive ; but 
the composer has certainly not surpassed his first 
Concerto. The difficulties for the solo instru- 
ment are great, though for Seior Sarasate they 
can scarcely be reckoned as such. His tone, 
however, sounded somewhat weak; but later 
on, in Raff’s feeble ‘‘ Fée d’amour,” with its 
showy cadenza, he was at his best. The 
programme also included Mozart’s G minor 
Symphony, given under the direction of Mr. 
Cusins. The Max Bruch Concerto will be 
repeated on November 13. 


On Monday last, Dr. Hodgkin unveiled a 
monument to William Shield, musician and 
composer, which has been erected by public 
subscription in Whickham Churchyard, near 
Newcastle. Shield was a pupil of Avison, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey in 1829, 








OBITUARY. 
WE regret to announce the sudden death of 
Mr. W. A. Barrett, for many years musical 
critic of the Morning Lost. He was inspector 
of music for the Education Department, and 
likewise vicar choral at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
He was the author of ‘ Balfe—his Life and 
Work” and of the interesting work ‘‘ English 
Glee and Madrigal Writers.” He did much for 
the encouragement of native art, and the monu- 
ment to Balfe in Westminster Abbey was 
erected through his exertions. He also wrote 
(with Dr. Stainer) the “ Dictionary of Musical 
Terms.” As a lecturer he was well known, and 
his genial manner secured for him many friends. 


| WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & 60.s 
LIST. 


Now Ready, New Work by the Author of “* By Leafy Ways,” 
“Tdylls of the Field,” &c. ni 


RAMBLES OF A DOMINIE. 
By FRANCIS A, KNIGHT, 
Illustrated by E. T. Compton. 

Large crown 8vo cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 
Alsoon Large Paper, with Illustrations printed on Japanese 
Paper, and mounted, bound in vellum, 21s, net, 

This Edition is limited to 100. Each copy signed and 
numbered. 

“Of striking excellence. Both in style and maiter they 
are honourably distinguished from the crowd of similar 
articles...... All will hope Mr. Knight may live to write 
many more such ‘ Rambles.’ They give information even 
to those who have long lived in and loved the country. It 
should be added that several good steel-engravings illus. 
trate the book. No pleasanter companion for an autumnal 
holiday can easily be found than this unpretentious litile 
book.” —Atheneum, 


THE CHILD AND HIS BOOK. 
Some Account of the History and Progress of 
Children’s Literature in England. 

By Mrs, E. M. FIELD. 

Author of ‘‘Ethne,” “* Mixed Pickles,” Xc. 
Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“Tt is a series of studies, well worth careful reading, ot a 
subject of the greatest importance and interest; and the 
studies are made more valuable by being the work of a 
very thoughtful and accomplished writer.—Spectator. 


EIGHT YEARS IN KAFFRARIA, 
By the Ven. Archdeacon GIBSON, 
With Illustrations, and Map of the Diocese of Kaffraria, 
crown 8yvo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
**One of the most complete and minute records of the 
kind we have read for many a year.’”’—Saturday Review. 
“We strongly recommend this very instructive narrative 
to all who wish to know the real character, prospects, and 
difficulties of Mission Work in South Africa. Archdeacon 
Gibson is a cultivated scholar and a man of cool judgment 
as well as an earnest missionary, and he writes with singu- 
lar point and clearness.” — Guardian. 


A MANUAL for SUNDAYS. A Few 
Thoughts for each Sunday of the Church’s Year. By 
the Rev. F. C. WOODHOUSE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 

“The Rey. F. C. Woodhouse is a popular writer, whose 
popularity is of the most enviable kind. His ‘ Manual for 
Sundays’ deserves to take a place beside his ‘ Manual for 
Lent.’ There is the same freshness about it and the same 
evident determinstion to keep close to the facts of life. 
Hence there arises a demand for books like Mr. Wood- 
house’s, in which an effort is made to illustrate the old 
Gospel by the occurrences of yesterday—‘ books which will 
not be laid aside by disappointed readers as utterly 
unsuited to their wants.’”—Guardian. 


UNIFORM, by the SAME AUTHOR. 
A MANUAL for ADVENT. 3s. 6d. 4th Edition. 
A MANUAL for LENT. 3s. 6d. 6th Edition. 
A MANUAL for HOLY-DAYS. 3s. 6d. 


CLOUD of WITNESSES to 
CHRISTIAN LIFE and DOCTRINE. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM F. FRASER, M.A., Rector of Westbere, 
Kent. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“The facts are related in a clear and instructive man- 
ner.”—Church Bells. 


WORK, and HOW TO DO IT. By 
Mrs. JEROME MERCIER. F cap. 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls. 6d. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


A Guide for Women in their choice of an occupation in life. 


RICHARD DE LACY. A Tale of the 
Later Lollards. By C. EDMUND MAURICE, With 
Etched Title and Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s, 

“The picture of Oxford in its most turbulent days is 
wonderfully vivid and brilliant, and the personages, man) 
of them historical, are worth knowing.” —Literary World. 


SIDELIGHTS on REVELATION. By 
the Rev. J. C. BLISSARD, M.A., Vicar of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Edgbaston. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 

“Deals with many important and burning questions in 
an able and impartial way.”—Church Bells. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE NUMBER of PLATO: its 
Solution and Significance. fy JAMES ADAM, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


[ Nearly ready. 

GRADUATED PASSAGES from 
GREEK and LATIN AUTHORS for First Sight Trans- 
lation, selected and supplied with Short Notes for rig t 
ners, by H. BENDALL, M.A., Head Master, and C 
LAURENCE, B.A., Assistant Master of Blackheath Pre. 
prietary School. Part I. Easy wn 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 


THE CODEX SANGALLENSIS (4). 


A Study in the Text of the Old Latin Gospels, by J. 
RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. Royal 8vo. 3s. 


SOME INTERESTING SYRIAN and 


PALESTINIAN INSCRIPTIONS, by J. RENDEL 
HARRIS, M.A. Royal Svo. 4s. 


DIGEST XIX. 2, LOCATI CONDUCTI. 


Translated, with Notes, by C. H. MONRO, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Crown Svo, 5s. 


THE ORIGIN of METALLIC CUR- 
RENCY and WEIGHT STANDARDS. By W. RIDGE- 
WAY, M.A., Professor of Greek, Queen’s College, Cork, 
and late Fellow of Gonville and Caius “pe. 

[In the press. 


A HISTORY of EPIDEMICS in 


BRITAIN. Vol. I. From .p. 664 to the Extinction of 
the Plague in 1666. By CHARLES CREIGHTON, 
M.D., M.A., formerly Demonstrator of Anatomy in the 
University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. [In the press. 


ELEMENTARY THERMODYNAMICS 
By J. PARKER, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo, 9s. 


A TREATISE on ELEMENTARY 


DYNAMICS. New and Enlarged Edition. By 8. L. 
LONEY, M.A., formerly Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SOLUTIONS of the EXAMPLES 


ina TREATISE on ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By 
the same Author. {In the press. 





New Volumes of the Pitt Press Mathematical 
Series. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY for the USE of SCHOOLS. 

By E. W. HOBSON, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, 

Cambridge, and Univ ‘ersity Lecturer in Mathematics, and 
C. M. JESSOP, M.A., Fellow of Clare College. 


[In the press. 
ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. By 


C. SMITH, M.A., Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. [ Nearly ready. 


SOLUTIONS to the EXERCISES in 
EUCLID, BOOKS I.-IV. (Pitt Press Mathematical 
Series, by H. M. TAYLOR, M.A.) By W. W. 
TAYLOR, M.A. [In the press. 


New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series. 
THUCYDIDES, BOOK VII. The 


Text newly Revised ana Explained, with Introduction, 
Summaries, Maps, and Indexes. A recollation of the 
British Museum S. M. has been made for this Edition. 


By Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D. 5s. Also in 

Two Parts. 5s. Part I. Ixrropvcrion anp Text. 

Part I. Nores axp InpExEs. 5s. 
CICERO.—_PRO PLANCIO. Edited 


by Rey. H. A. HOLDEN, M.A., LL.D., Examiner in 
Greek to the University of London. New and Revised 
Edition. 4s. 6d. 


LIVY, BOOK IX. With Notes and 


Introduction by Rey. H. M. STEPHENSON, M.A., for- 
merly Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
[Zu the press. 


MILTON’S ODE on the MORNING 


of CHRIST’S NATIVITY, L’ALLEGRO, IL PEN- 
SEROSO and LYCIDAS. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indexes, by A. W. VERITY , M.A., sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College. 2s. 6d. 


MILTON'S SAMSON AGONISTES. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes. By the Same 
Ep: TOR. [la the press. 


Lonpon: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
Campripce Universiry Paess Waxenovse, 
Ave Maria Lane. 





WARD & DOWNEY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


In November will be ee eee in 2 vols., ont Svo, with 
ustrations, at £2 2s. 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY. By the 


AUTHOR of “ FLEMISH INTERIORS,” “ De Omnibus 
Rebus,” &c. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD ROBERT 


MADDEN. Edited by his Son, THOMAS M. MADDEN, 
M.D. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. C. SYDNEY. 
2 vols., demy Svo, 24s. 
“The studies on Fleet marriages, on quacks, and on King Mob’! are 
perhaps the most notable for new matter; but the whole book is very 
well worth reading.”—National Observer. 


MODERN AUTHORS: a Review and 


a Forecast. By ARTHUR LYNCH. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“No more just and A utterance in respect to the great rea _ 
master of French fiction (Zola) have I ever res ad” "—Black and White 


NOTES on MEN, WOMEN, 
BOOKS. By LADY WILDE. Crown Svo, 6s. 
“They are acute and lively.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. By| — 
A. W. BUCKLAND, wy of the Anthropological 


Institute. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
“ The book deserves to be widely rea sin —Morning Post. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “THE IN- 
SANITY OF GENIUS 


THE INSANITY of GENIUS and the 


GENERAL INEQUALITY of HUMAN FACULTY 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By J. F. NIS- 
BET. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MARRIAGE and HEREDITY. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE STORY of the LIFE of JORGEN JORGENSON. 


THE CONVICT KING. With Repro- 


ductions of Original Drawings by Jorgen Jirgenson. 
By J. F. HOGAN, Author of “The Lost Explorer.” 
Crown Svo,2s.6d. 00 [ Now ready. 


WARD & DOWN EY, York ¢ STREET, W.C. 





and 











ORIENTAL TRANSLATION 
FUND. 


NEW SERIES. 
A faithful Translation from the Persian of MIRKHOND’S 
‘“ RANZAT-US-SAFA.” Part I., Volume I., con- 
taining the Moslem version of our Bible Stories from 
the Creation of Genii before Adam up to the Death of 
Aaron. 


Printed, Published, and Sold under the Patronage of the 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
22, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON. 


Price Ten Shillings. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Unite Ww the Life ond, Work of it. Leighton, Bart., P.R.A. 
Millais, Bart., L. Alma Tadema, R.A., . E. 
wir 4 J.C, Hook, I R : Rosa Bonheur, and Birket Foster. 
The above may still be had, paper, 2s, 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s., or 
handsomely bound together, 21s. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR I189I, 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL. 


CONSISTING OF THE 


LIFE & WORK of BRITON RIVIERE, R.A. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 


With two full-page Etchings, “Circe,” and “ The Last Spoonful,” and 
a Photogravure of “* Persepolis,” and about 40 Illustrations in the Text. 


London: J. 8. Virter & Co., Limited, 26, Ivy Lane, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 185 


IRKBECK. BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
TERRES per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demanc¢ 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
menthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITLES purchased and sold. 


AVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the aes of Thrift the Bank pore ives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. _Franets s Rav ENSCROFT Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 
FOR FIV 4 SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
on application. Francis RaveNscrorr. Manager. 








CHATTO& WINDUS $ PUBLICATIONS 
DUMARESQ'S DAUGHTER. By 


GRANT ALLEN, Author of “The Tents of Shem,” &c. 
3 vols., at all Libraries. 


“Tt is a novel and powerful conception, and Mr. Grant Allen 
has asians it out well.”—Svottish Leader. 


The SIN of OLGA ZASSOULICH 


By FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Fettered for Life,” 
&c. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


MISS MAXWELL’S AFFEC- 


TIONS. By RICHARD PRYCE. 2 vols., at all 
Libraries. 

“* Mr. Pryce may be cordially and justly congratulated ar 
having written one ot the cleverest, most thoughtful, and yet 
most vivacious novels of the year......Charles Dickens himself 
might have been proud of Mrs. Peck. ”*—Duaily Telegraph. 


SANTA BARBARA, &. By 


OUIDA. — 8vo, cloth naan 6s. | Shortly. 


THE JUNIOR DEAN. By Mrs. 


MARSHALL, Author of “ A Fellow of mm... 3 ” 3 vols., 
at all Libraries. [ November 2. 


FREELAND. By Theodor 
HERTZKA. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“** Freeland’ may be recommended to all who are interested 
in social questions, and_especially to those who indulge in 
visions of a Utopia....... There is a Defoe-like literalness in the 
narrative.” — G/obe. 


THE FOSSICKER: a Romance 


of Mashonaland. By ERNEST GLANVILLE, Author 
of ** The Lost Heiress.’’ With Frontispiece and Vignette 
by Hume Nisbet. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


[ Shortly. 


URANIA: a Romance. By 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION. Translated by AUGUSTA 
RICE STETSON. With 90 Illustrations by De Bieler, Xc. 
Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 5s [ Shortly. 





TWO GIRLS on a BARGE. By 


V. CECIL COTES. With 44 Illustrations by F. 
Townsend. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


* A brighter book of its kind has not appeared for ~~ i 
Trath, 


THE ‘NEW MISTRESS. By 


— MANVILLE FENN. Crown svo, “{Bot extra, 
Shortly. 


Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


THE BURNT MILLION. By 


JAMES PAYN. 


RUFFINO. By Ouida. 
PANDURANG HARI. 


Preface by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 


With 


LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. With 4 Portraits. 
2 vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 24s. 

*““Two very entertaining volumes. In this work, in which 
there is not a single dull chapter, we have a very life-like 
picture of ‘ Bozzy.’......Mr. Fitzgerald’s biography will no 
doubt find its way into ev ery well-appointed library.” 

Manchester Examiner. 


LIFE of JANE WELSH ‘CAR. 


LYLE. By Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND. Second 
Edition. With Portrait and Facsimile. Demy svo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 

“*Mrs. Ireland has conferred a benefit_on the reading world 
at large in writing the ‘ Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle.’ Here 
we have the whol pathetic story of one of the most interest- 
ing women, if not ‘ie most interesting woman, of the nine 
teenth century...... We gladly welcome this sympathetic history 
of one of the most attractive persunalities of her time.” 

Newsman. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 
Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO, beg to 


& COL’S NEW BOOKS. 
announce that Mr. SHORTHOUSE’S 


New Novel, BLANCHE LADY FALAISEH, ts now ready a all 


Libraries and Booksellers’. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


Just ready, 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 


SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS: An Archeological and Historical Study. 


By Dr. C. SCHUCHHARDT, Director of the Kestner Museum in Hanover. Translated from the German by EUGENIE SELLERS. 
on the Recent Discoveries at Hissarlik by Dr. SCHLIEMANN and Dr. DORPFELD, and an Introduction by WALTER LEAP, Litt.D. 


With an Appendix 
Illustrated. 


A popular but strictly accurate account of the whole series of Dr. Schliemann’s Excavations and their results, 


TIMES.—“ A very valuable contribution to archiological Science......Dr. 
translator. 
AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 
Just Ready, 8vo, cloth, 30s, net. 

MAHDIISM and the EGYPTIAN SUDAN. Being an 
Account of the Rise and Progress of Mahidiism, and of subsequent events in the Sudan to 
the present time. By Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A., D.S.O., Assistant Adjutant-General | 
for Intelligence, Egyptian Army. With 17 Maps and numerous Plans, 

TIM ES.—** We may truthfully say that as a consecutive and detailed narrative of military 
and other events in that country during the last ten years, Major Wingate’s book stands 
without a rival.” : ' ; 

ST. JAMES'S GAZ ETT E.—“ Likely to be received as the standard history of England’s 
work in Upper Egypt and all that has come of it down to the present day.” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. | 


SERMONS OUT of CHURCH. By the Author of “John | 
Halifax, Gentleman. 
NOVELS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform in size and price, 
OLIVE, Tlustrated. THE LAUREL BUSI, 
THE OGILVIES. Ulustrated. | MY MOTHER AND I. Illustrated. 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND. Illustrated. MISS TOMMY: a Medieval Romance. 
HEAD OF THE FAMILY. Illustrated. 
TWO MARRIAGES, KING ARTHUR: Not a Love Story. 
NEW VOLUMES OF 
MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Just ready, svo, cloth, 3s, 6d, each, 
LIVING or DEAD. By Hugh Conway. 
A FAMILY AFFAIR. By the Same. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF F, MARION CRAWFORD'S NOVELS. 
Just ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD, Author of “ A Witch of Prague,” “ Khaled,” &c. 
GLOBE.—“ The best of Mr, Crawford's stories,” 
ST. JAMES GAZETTE.—* The author has given us more elaborate stories than this, 
but never, we think, a more perfect one.” 
NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAP EDITION OF ROLE BOLDREWOUDS NOVELS. 
Just realy, crown Svo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
A COLONIAL REFORMER, By Rolf Boldrewood, Author 
of ** A Robbery under Arms,” “ The Miner's Right,” &c, | 
A NEW STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIM. A Story of School Life. 
PUNCH.,-- A delightful story.’ | 
GLASGOW HERALD,.—* Excelicntly written, pathetic without being sentimental, and | 
humorous at times with genuine schoolboy humour, ‘Tim’ is a genuine success,” e 
A NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MADEMOISELLE IXE,’ } 


Just ready, crown svo, cloth, Js, 6d, 
CECILIA DE NOEL. By Lanoe Falconer, Author of 


* Mademoiselle Ixe.” 


Illustrated, | 








Globe 8vo, 2s. 
A COMPANION to “IN MEMORIAM.” By Elizabeth 
t. CHAPMAN. 
* Miss Chapman's Analysis of ‘In Memoriam’ is excellent in taste and judgment.’ 
TENNYSON, 
EDITED BY DR. EMIL TRECHMANN., 
Globe svo, 3s, Gd. | 
A SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE, Translated and adapted from Professor Behaghel’s “ Deutsche Sprache,” 
for the Use of English Schools, hy KEMIL TRECHMANN, B.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Modern Literature in the University of Sydney, N.S.W. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Just published, globe Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN of the CASTLE. By Mrs. Molesworth. | 
Illustrated by Walter Crane, | 
A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE BOOK, 

Just ready, folio, cloth, 21s. net, 


| of reference. . 
| as a masterly exposition of the principles by which it is controlled. 
| work worthy of universal admiration. 


PLAUTUS.—CAPTIVI. 


THUCYDIDES. BOOK II. 


Schuchhardt’s treatment of the subject is masterly, and Miss Sellers is well qualified for the task of 


A POPULAR WORK ON ELECTRICITY. 
Just published, super-royal Svo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Translated from the 
French of AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Revised and Edited by SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, 
D.Se., B.A., F.R.S., Principal and Professor of Physics in the City and Guilds of London 
Technical College, Finsbury ; late Professor of Experimental Physics in University College, 
Bristol. With 600 Illustrations. 

SCOTSM AN.—“ The book contains in every page matter that is worthy of standard works 

. . It isa history of the evolution and development of a great science as well 

This is in all respects a 

It is simple in manner, clear in style, forcible inargu- 

ment, splendid in illustration, It ought to be placed in the hands of every student of 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
THE DIVINE COMEDY of DANTE ALIGHIERI. Trans- 
lated by JOHN ELIOT NORTON. Part I. HELL, 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S CILRISTMAS STORY. 
Ready shortly, crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 
NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
With Mlustrations by Leslie Brooke. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FORTY YEARS IN A MOORLAND PARISH.’ 
Ready next week, globe 8vo, price 3s, Gd. 


! science,” 


THE LAST of the GIANT-KILLERS; or, the Exploits 


of Sir Jack of Danby Dale. By the Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., Canon of York, 
Author of “‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish,” &c. 
Now ready, Vol. IV., Svo, 10s. Gd. 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. A New and Revised 
Edition. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. In9 vols, To be published Quarterly. 
Contents of Vol. 1V.: King John—King Richard Il.—Uenry IV. ; Parts I. and U,—King 
Henry V. 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW,.—“ ‘the book is almost perfect, learned without being pedantic, 
complete without undue profusion, The printing and paper are all that could be desired.” 


NEW VOLUME “OF ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIES.” 
Just ready, crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 

RODNEY. By David Hannay. With Portrait. 

TIM ES,—“ A vivid sketch of the career of one of our great naval heroes.”’ 

NEW EDITION, . 
Just ready, Ninth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS: A Collection of Passages, 
Phrases, and Proverbs, traced to their Sources in Ancient and Modern Literature. by 
JOILN BARTLETT, 

NEW VOLUME OF TILE CHEAP EDITION OF MISS YONGE’S NOVELS. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, Gd. 

P’s AND Q’s; or, the Question of Putting Upon, and LITTLE 
LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “ The Heir 
of Redclyife.” 

CLASSICAL SERIES-NEW VOLUME. 

Feap. Svo, cloth. 

Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by A. R. S, HALLIDIE, M.A,, late Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxfer?. 
3s. Ga. 

Edited, with Introduction, 
Critical Notes, and Commentary, by E. C. MARCHAN'T, M.A., Assistant Master at St, 
Paul's School, 3s. 6d. 

*.* This Edition contains a new Collation of the British Museum MS. M. The Lutro- 


duction to he Text is arranged on the lines of Cobet’s School Edition of ** Lysias.” 


| THUCYDIDES. BOOK V. Edited, with Introduction and 


Commentary, by C. E. GRAVES, M.A,, Classical Lecturer and late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, 3s. Gd. . 


PICTURES from SHELLEY. Designed by E. E. Dell | A companion volume to Mr. Graces’s edition of Book IV., which has alrcady appeared in 


and engraved by JAMES D, COOVER. 
LEEDS MERCURY.—‘“ To say that this young artist has succceded in her labour of 
love is but moderate praise. Her delicate drawings are touched with the mysterious fancy 
of the poet who inspired them, and her work is in every respect a worthy tribute by a poet- 


artist to the artist-poct....... It is indeed worthy of remark that the ‘ Pictures from Shelley’ | CAESAR.—DE BELLO CIVILI. 


as an exposition of perfect harmony between artist and engraver, and the perfection to which 
the time-honoured Art of wood engraving, can yet in competent hands be brought in the face 
of its modern rivals, is a notable book.” | 


LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W,C. 


this Series. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS-NEW VOLUME. 


Ismo, cloth, 

BOOK I. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by MALCOLM MONTGOMERY, formerly Student 
of Trinity College, Dublin, 1s. 6d, 
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